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A LETTER TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


FROM DR. ROBERT JARVIK 


Scientist and Artificial Heart Inventor 


The most powerful forces that 


change the way we live are the 
applied sparks of insight that we 
call invention. Human life, ani- 
mal-like and stagnant for a million 
years, began to become civilized 
with the invention of agriculture 
only a short ten thousand years 
ago. The invention of written lan 
guage made possible the organiza 
tion of thought necessary to create 
science and develop technology. 
Modern transportation and elec- 


tronic communications forever 


ended isolated development of 


Eastern and Western cultures and 
have given us our first world view. 
How primitive we remain, how 


superstitious, and how violent. 


The explosion of knowledge in 
our century, coupled with con- 
flicting cultural values and eco- 
nomic extremes, has made our 
times boil with excitement and 
seethe with anxiety. Perhaps your 
century will put to rest the nuclear 
menace that ours awoke. Yet, 
despite the enormity of the risks, 
for those of us with freedom and 
initiative. there have never been 
more stimulating times. Opportu- 
nity iseverywhere. We are making 
vast progress. 


My field, medical science, came 


In “Open Forum” sponsored by 
Volkswagen 
prominent figures in American 
culture pass on their ideas and 
views to those who'll inherit the 
earth...100 years from now. 
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into its own just yesterday. Vac- 
cines, antibiotics, modern hospi- 
tals, advanced surgery, birth 
control, transplants, genetically- 
engineered drugs, and artificial 
organs all emerged only within a 
matter of decades. Progress was 
so rapid that for a while we lost 
sight of reality, of our vulnerabil- 
ity, and neglected to care for our 
own health. We expected impos- 
sible perfection and became intol- 
erant whenever serious problems 
arose, avoidable or unavoidable. 
Our attitude was that medical sci- 
ence should cure everything, and 
that somebody else would pay for 
it, so we smoked, drank too much, 
and became inactive and fat. 
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“Nothing is more beautiful than 
truth, a rare bird in the twentieth century, 
but not extinct.” 


Then the AIDS epi- 
demic shook us to the 
marrow. and we be 
gan to realize that our 
sense of security was 
We 


confidence 


retained 
that 


ence and technology 


false. 


scl- 


were our best hope 
and mounted one of 
the most extensive re 
arch efforts in his 


sei 





tory. Nothing moti 
vates like a sense of urgency born 
of fear. But we also recognized the 
value of education and realized 
that prevention must be a major 
part of the solution. 

We learned that taking care of 
our own health is something all of 
us must do for ourselves. Good 
health is not a basic human right. 
It cannot be guaranteed by a 
constitution or provided by any 
government to its citizens. In real- 
ity. there are no basic human 
rights. Mankind created them. 
They are conventions we agree to 
abide by for our mutual protec- 
tion under law. Are there basic 
animal rights? Basic plant rights? 
Basic rights of any kind to protect 
living things on our planet when 
the sun eventually burns out, or 
when we block it out with radioac- 
tive clouds? Someday, humans 
will realize that we are a part of 
nature and not separate from 
it. We have no more basic rights 
than viruses, other than those that 


we create for ourselves through 





our intellect and our compassion. 


I respect. individuality and 
hunger to explore intellectual 
frontiers in science as well as per- 
sonal frontiers in life. Using the 
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bridge to transplant, I have seen 





ial heart as a 





enough patients saved that I seek 
to live my own life as if it were the 
second chance that many of them 
have received. 

I have been lucky to find love. 
Marilyn vos Savant, my wife, who 
has the highest intelligence ever 
measured, has shown me clearly 
that objectivity alone is valid and 
that opinionated thinking and 
blind trust of authority lead to 
self-deception and = misunder- 
standing. Nothing is more beauti- 
ful than truth, a rare bird in the 
twentieth century, but not ex- 
tinct. 

We live in Manhattan, high up, 
and when I look out at that erys- 
tal-like skyline and see a city that 
symbolizes so much accomplish- 


ment together with many prob- 


lems and challenges, I 
feel part of things. I 
know that working to 
complete a truly prac- 
tical artificial heart is 
worthwhile, and the 
only barrier to suc- 
cess is finding the 
funding to support 
the work. It feels good 
to believe in the future 
of a challenging goal 
that has not yet been 
achieved. It feels good just to be 
working on it. 

Any message T can put forth to 
future generations can only be one 
which | believe will remain rele- 
vant despite the vast changes that 
are inevitable. It must also have 
been relevant centuries ago and 
surely cannot be new. It is this: 
Work to be mainstream. Work on 
the hardest, mostimportant prob- 
lem to which your talents apply. 
And do it for yourself. Work for 
the feeling that you are alive and 
that you are part of it all. You will 
accomplish more, you will con- 
tribute more, you will be happier, 
and you will be more secure than if 
ever you let anyone else tell you 
what to think. 

If I could, | would go to ancient 
Rome to visit, but | would choose 
the future to make my home. You 
have 2088. Live it well. 
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Robert Jarvik 


The opinions expressed in this essay are solely those of the author and not necessarily those of Volkswagen 
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German engineering. 
The Volkswagen way. 


These words are what set us apart from every 
other carmaker in the world. 

These words explain why our cars look, fee! 
and drive the way they do. 

And these words underscore the worth of a 
Volkswagen. We are, after all, the German 
carmaker that brings you the benefits of German 
engineering at prices you can afford. And have 
for some time. In 1989, we'll enter our 40th year 
of bringing Volkswagens to the United States; 
— 9¥%4 million Volkswagens as a matter 

Over the years, the Volkswagen “way” has 
evolved from our heritage in Germany of 
designing and manufacturing cars that people 
could pe de a family could fit into, and that 
could perform as well as any car on the 
Autobahn. The evolution continues. In 1989, watch 
for a new spacious road sedan and wagon, a 
high-performance rallye-type car, and a serious 
German sports car. 

Today we are a worldwide organization of 
250,000 people who all share the same objective: 
to work toward a more gratifying driving 


experience. And that has made us the largest 
manufacturer in Europe, and for almost 30 years, 
the best-selling European import in America® 

Our “way” is to design, engineer, manufacture 
and sell cars which use contemporary German 
technology to create a relationship between car 
and driver which we believe to be unique. It has 
been said that our cars become, “like a member 
of the family that sleeps in the garage.” 

We work to provide an ically sensitive 
environment for a driver ye pa: rs. Ina 
design that is enduring. In a product that is 
affordable. From a dealer who contributes to the 
rewarding experience of owning a Volkswagen. 


German engineering. The Volk ; 
If you're thinking of buying a car in the viele 
or months ahead, and if you very much like to 
drive, we hope you'll soon be moved by 
what we have to say to get some hands-on 
experience with “German engineering. 


The Volkswagen way.” 

We invite you to join the growing family of 
discerning car buyers violas become 
Volkswagen owners. 


Fox « Golf * GTI 16V « Jetta * Jetta GLI 16V * Cabriolet * Camper * Vanagon 


For more information on the 1989 Volkswagen models, call 1-800-444-VWUS. *Based on manufacturers reported retail deliveries through 1987. 





6 3 behind a row of tables 
decked out in red, white and 
blue bunting, workers answered the 
intermittent jangle of ringing tele- 
phones. Others stared intently at 
their computers, logging results state 
by state. And every few minutes a 
worker walked over to a map of the 
US. and attached a blue or red cut- 
out over one or more states 

A dress rehearsal for Election 
Night at one of the television net- 
works? No, the program, which orig- 
inated from the auditorium of the 
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* ami to Fairbanks contributed live 
+ reports on local presidential results 
* Said Mary Alice Williams of CNN 


the program’s anchor: “It’s timely 


‘ and necessary that we teach people 


that voting in the U.S. is a birthright 
I caught the virus immediately.” 

The program was produced by 
Mal Albaum of HBO, which also han- 
dled many of its broadcast logistics 
TIME senior editor Terry Zint! pro- 
vided on-air analysis of the voting re- 
sults. TIME also distributed guide- 
books and a questionnaire on key 


issues. That survey showed, among 
other things, that 80% of students 
and parents opposed new taxes to re- 
duce the federal deficit, and 61% fa- 
vor a treaty drastically reducing U.S 
and Soviet nuclear-missile stockpiles. Asked to compare their 
future financial prospects with their parents’ current circum- 
stances, 43% of the students said they expected to be better off, 
and only 11% thought their standard of living would decline 
Oh, yes, the presidential outcome? George Bush by a mock 


landslide, 59% to 41% 


Time & Life Building in New York From left: Albaum, Williams, Weinstein, Schaffer 
City, was broadcast live over the 
C-SPAN network last Thursday eve- 
ning. Though the show was genuine 
the election was not: the ballots were 
cast by more than 3 million students and their parents around 
the country and abroad in the largest voter-education project 
ever, sponsored principally by TIME 

The National Student/Parent Mock Election began in 
1980, but this is the first year the results have been aired nation- 
wide. Students from New York City manned the phones and 
computers. A few, like Stuyvesant High School’s Boaz Wein- 
stein and Amanda Schaffer, served as on-air reporters and in- 
terviewers. Other student groups in locations ranging from Mi- 


It was the largest 
voter-education project ever 


TIME COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


How Far Will 
Your Talent Take You? 


@ An invitation to the awards din- 
ner in New York hosted by TIME 
and Volkswagen 


TIME Magazine would like to help 
you find out. For the third year, 
TIME is conducting a national 
search for college juniors who have 
distinguished themselves by their 
academic excellence and, more im- 
portantly, exceptional achievement 
outside the classroom. 


@ Anexciting all-expense paid trip 
to New York City 
@ A day of discussion with the 
editorial staff of TIME 

Fill out an application today. Details at your 


dean’s office, your local Volkswagen dealership 
or call 1 (800) 523-5948. 


Twenty final prizewinners will be selected and 
each will receive the following: 
@ $3,000 in award money for achievement 


Sponsored by Volkswagen 
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NATION: 18 
Voters can bid 
good riddance to 
the sour, trivial 
campaign of 1988 
The Five P’s of Poison Ivy 
Politics—the public, the pro- 
cess, the packagers, the polls 
and the press—bear collective 
responsibility for the nastiest 
campaign in memory. 

>» Congressman Lee Hamil- 
ton suggests requiring presi- 
dential nominees to address a 
single major issue each week. 
> With her head held high, 
Imelda Marcos is arraigned. 








COVER: The blackboard 58 
jungle is fast evolving, and 

so is the role of teachers 

They are blamed for the failures of American 
schools, accused of incompetence and expected 
to fill in for negligent parents, and they work 
under conditions few professionals would toler- 
ate. “We are the mother, the teacher, the nurse, 
the doctor,” says one classroom veteran. Still, 
many say the modern schoolhouse is a place 

not only of fears and frustrations but also of 
startling epiphanies and sublime rewards. 











BUSINESS: 48 
Car buff Robert 
Stempel hopes to 
put a new shine on 
GM's image 

Stempel, the leading 
candidate to succeed 
chairman Roger Smith, could 
be the man to engineer a turn- 
around at the lagging 
automaker. He has already 
given dealers and employees a 
much needed morale boost. 

> Investors worry about 

debt as the bidding for 
RJR-Nabisco intensifies. 
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PRESS: The year of 
the made-for-TV 


campaign 

Many network reporters and 
executives admit that in 1988 
the candidates succeeded in 
manipulating the news. Now 
they are wondering what to 
do about it. » A season of 
tepid endorsements. 


66 


VIDEO: TV’s most- 
everything-ever 
mini-series is here 
It cost $110 million to pro- 
duce, will run for 32 hours, 
and could draw huge ratings. 
But War and Remembrance, 
ABC’s lumbering sequel to 
The Winds of War, may be 
the last of a dying breed. 


81 


WORLD: Israel’s Likud, edging out Labor, 
courts the religious right for victory 

With neither major party anywhere close to a Knesset majority, 
Shamir holds the most cards in the game of coalition politics. For 
those who advocate a negotiated Mideast settlement, election re- 
sults offer scant encouragement. » Indian paratroopers thwart an 
invasion of mercenaries in the far-off Maldives. » Sergei Khru- 
shchev recounts the gripping tale of his father Nikita’s downfall. 
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INTERVIEW: 
Eugene McCarthy 
on Campaign ’88 
Running as a third-party 
candidate, he dismisses both 
Bush and Dukakis, urges 
the elimination of the vice 
presidency and praises the 
Reagan presidency, 


73 





RELIGION: At 70, 
Billy Graham still 
isn’t slowing down 
With four decades and 2.2 
million converts behind 
him—and with no successor 
in sight—the century's most 
popular Protestant is still 
working his civilized sawdust 
trail. Next stop: London. 


86 








LAW: Tough 
women, fast cars 
The Supreme Court hears the 
case of a “macho” woman 
accountant. Was she denied 
promotion because of sexual 
stereotypes obliging women 
to be sweeter? » High-speed 
police chases—critics call 
them a public peril. 


ESSAY: Who says 
the voters are 
always right? 

It is often correct fora 

citizen to suggest that those 
who vote differently are fools, 
dupes, underinformed or 
intellectually lazy. This 

holds true even when the 
other side wins. 
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THERE IS NO 
UBSTITUTE 
FOR A GREAT 
HOLIDAY GIFT. 


One that requires no hustle and bustle to get, no 
parking problems, no long checkout lines, and no 


package carrying. 


52 issues of TIME — beginning with The Man of the 
Year issue and including Images ‘89 — the year in 
pictures. 








A great gift ordered from the comfort of your own 
home. The first issue arrives beautifully wrapped 


with a holiday message and your name on it if you 
order by December 10th, 1988. 


And, upon receipt of your order TIME will send you 
a great holiday gift. Use the order cards in this issue 
to give TIME or to subscribe for yourself — or call 
toll free 1-800-621-4800 


THIS HOLIDAY 
SEASON, 
GIVE 








UTE. 


TIME, NOVEMBER 14, 1988 
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Your Business Package Policy Rates 
Will Not Go Up for Three Years! 





This is our promise to you.* 


Stability: 


In these times of constant change, it’s nice to 
know that something is constant. With The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company, you enjoy the 
stability of a company given an A+ (the highest 
rating) by highly respected A.M. Best and 
Company. Our strong financial position and our 
commitment to customer satisfaction have 
enabled us to offer long-term fixed rate 
insurance programs like our Business Package 
Policy. 


Quality: 

With The Cincinnati Insurance Company, you 
benefit from the quality of a company whose 
claim service has been rated number one by a 
leading consumer reporting publication among 
all agent represented companies, not once, but 
two times in a row. The Cincinnati Insurance 
Company offers you broad coverage, quality 
products and a flexibility that allows your 
insurance to be tailored to meet the special needs 
of your business. 





Innovative programs like our Business Package Policy 
provide customers of The Cincinnati Insurance Company 
the stability of three-year guaranteed rate protection. 


Convenience: 

The Cincinnati Insurance Company offers you 
the convenience of dealing with a local, 
professional independent insurance agent in 


your hometown. When it comes to claims 
settlement or in-depth analysis of your business 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company 


P.O. Box 145496 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation. 
© 1988-The Cincinnati insurance Company 


insurance needs, you deal with a member of 
your community, not a faraway voice reached 
only by a long distance telephone call. With The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company, you'll 
appreciate the convenience of policies designed 
to make life easier, like our Business Package 
Policy, uniquely designed to offer you 
guaranteed rate protection for three full years. 





From our national headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company continues to realize the 
importance of business insurance and offers customers 
unparalleled stability, quality and convenience. 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company: 
Stability, Quality, Convenience. 


Talk to the professional independent insurance 
agent in your community chosen to represent 
the outstanding products of The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company. Ask your agent about The 
Cincinnati Insurance Company’s Business 
Package Policy. He’ll discuss availability in your 
area and applicable eligibility requirements. For 
the name of the agent nearest you, call us toll- 
free at 1-800-451-3579. 


* Applicable to most lines of insurance except automobile and 
professional liability. Available in most areas. 
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COMPANIES 
INSURANCE 


Your 
Christmas 
Inspiration 


has Arrived! 





headstart on the eis breads, cakes, cookies, con- 


% T is the season to geta pes for fabulous holiday fare: 


merriment 
this year. 
Christmas with 
Southern Living’ 
1988 is the source- 
book for a wealth 
of holiday decora- 
tions. Complete 
step-by-step 
instructions for gift 
making...clever 
suggestions for gift 
giving. Know-how 





fections, pies, party 
and gift foods. 
Delightful holiday 
travels and tradi- 
tions from all 
across the South. 
Dazzle friends and 
family with the 
most creative, the 
most organized, 
the most splendid 
holidays ever. 


for planning festive (xmoor Pi meta al 
parties. New HOUSC. 1-800-777-5051. 


kitchen-tested reci- Birming Ps oe aisbene 135201 At bookstores now. 








someone pump your gas for you is almost 


Letters 
“Why do we 
expect the 
political process 
to remain the 
same when 
everything else 
changes?” 


Samuel Lehman, New Haven, Conn 


Myth, Memory and the 
Politics of Personality 





From the striking comparison between 
1960 and 1988, one must conclude that 
television is strangling our democratic pro- 
cess [NATION, Oct. 24]. It has diminished 
politicians and issues by emphasizing per- 
sonality and glitz, allowing Americans to 
feel a false optimism, while serious prob- 
lems gnaw away at the quality of life 

Gage Mace 
West Hollywood, Calif. 


“Myth, Memory and the Politics of 
Personality”: Teddy White would have 
loved it. As America braces for another 
collective sigh, I hope your journey 
through the post-1960 decades is read by 
the next President. Maybe he will slip 
away from the White House one evening 
in January to talk with some plain folks 

Eric F. Johnson 
Erie, Pa. 


We live in an age when supermarkets 
are the size of small towns and having 











“Still the best single account of the 


LE STONE 


wrote his “revisionist” history 
World War II during World War tl 


He wrote it from week to week, in the pages of The 
Nation. Unsoftened by nostalgia and undiminished 
by hindsight, these pieces stand up today as prescient 
and powerful, free from cant and conventional 
wisdom. Together, they “meld into a vivid newsreel 
that throws light on the 1940s—and the '80s.” 
i Weekly 


Other volumes now available in paper- 
back in the new series A Nonconfor- 

mist History of our Times, by IF. Stone— 
THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF 

THE KOREAN WAR, 1950-1951 


hr 7 
1939-1945 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 





American role.” —Bruce Cumings 
THE TRUMAN ERA, 1945-1952 
Stone’ extraordinarily courageous 
Cold War writings. 











“One sexual encounter can be all it takes to 
spread the AIDS virus from one person to another. 
We must know how to protect ourselves and our 
families.” — Jolene Connor 


Nurse Counselor 
Harlem, NY 


AMERICA 
RESPONDS 


ro 


AIDS 


Call the AIDS Information line, 1-800-342-AIDS. 


An Important Message from the U.S. Public Health Service 
Centers for Disease Control 
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Mr-Pitneyand Mr. Bowes present 
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DICTAPHONE 


DICTATION SYSTEMS 


You're looking at the 
Digital Express™ system. It’s 
one of the newest products 
from Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, an important part of 
Pitney Bowes. 

The Dictaphone name 
means leadership, innovation, 
and service, qualities which 
have made Dictaphone the 
world’s leading supplier of 
dictation and voice processing 
systems. 

It means products like 
Digital Express,” a com- 
puterized communication 
system that lets business 
people dictate and send voice 
mail from any phone, anytime. 

But more important, 
Dictaphone Corporation 
stands for the special relation- 
ship that exists between real 
customer needs and practical 
business solutions. 

Which is what 
Mr. Pitney and Mr. Bowes 
stand for. Always have; 
always will. 

If you'd like more 
information about how the 
Dictaphone Corporation can 
help your business, call 1-800- 
MR BOWES, ext. 778. 



























unheard of. Why do we expect the politi- 
cal process to remain the same when ev- 
erything else changes? Am I the only one 
who feels the new 1988 brand of politics is 
better than the predictable and boring 
politics of the past? 
Samuel Lehman 
New Haven, Conn. 


Lance Morrow’s article noted the dif- 
ferences between the 1960 and 1988 presi- 
dential campaigns. Certainly, Dan 
Quayle is “no Jack Kennedy,” but Mike 
Dukakis also has nothing in common 
with Kennedy, except Massachusetts and 
| party affiliation. 

Mark A. Haviland 
Randolph, N.J. 


Why should 1988 be 1960? Are we 
supposed to be going backward? 

Joanne Gerstner 

Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


The Homeless Issue 


The article discussing the homeless 
(NATION, Oct. 24] as a campaign issue is 
built on a foundation of sand, with mortar 
of two parts distortion and one part error. 
Using phony numbers, you lay the blame 
for homelessness on a cut in housing pro- 
grams that never took place. It is a disser- 
vice to the voters. 








You say as many as 2 million people 
might be without shelter for at least a 
night during the year. The actual number 
of homeless is one-quarter of that figure, 
according to national studies conducted 
scientifically by HUD and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Even so, 
federal agencies have spent $1.3 billion 
for McKinney Act homeless programs 
alone since July 1987. You charge that not 
enough has been done, but, in truth, the 
nation’s housing policy is on a sound foot- 
ing, and the Administration has worked 
actively to make housing more available. 
For home buyers, mortgage rates have 
been cut from 17.5% to 10%. Compared 
with 1980, the average new home is af- 
fordable to double the percentage of fam- 
ilies headed by 25- to 34-year-olds, and a 
record high of 58.2 million American 
families now own their homes, an in- 
crease of more than 5 million families. 

You claim that subsidized housing has 
been slashed 77%. Wrong; it has been 
doubled. The actual amount paid by the 
Federal Government has increased from 
$5.3 billion in 1980 to $12.3 billion in 
1988. The Administration has expanded 
assistance by providing rent subsidies di- 
rectly to poor families, enabling more 
than | million of them to move off waiting 
lists into decent affordable homes. Under 
old policies, which included costly new 
public housing projects, it took over 40 
years to extend assistance to 3.2 million 
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families. The bogus slash in housing assis- 
tance claimed by you is actually savings 


achieved by adding new poor families to | 


our programs rather than new buildings. 
More effective efforts by Govern- 
ment, churches and private agencies to 
resolve family crises, cure addiction and 
treat chronic mental illnesses will do 
more to solve the homeless problem than 
an increase in the minimum wage or even 
a doubling of the housing budget. It will 
take a united effort to solve the plight of 
the homeless. As a caring nation, that is 

what we have begun. 

Samuel R. Pierce Jr., Secretary 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 
Washington 


Trump’s Success Secrets 


In “Special Report: One Year Later” 
(BUSINESS, Oct. 17], the “snipers” you cite 
who “contend that Donald Trump, the 
developer and casino kingpin, was bitten 
hard by the bear, even though he bragged 
late last October that he was smart 
enough to get out just in time” are 100% 
wrong. I had sold all of my stocks, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, Bally Manufactur- 
ing, Allegis Corp. and Holiday Corp., pri- 
or to the Oct. 19 crash. The only two 
stocks I had were control positions in Al- 
exander’s, Inc., and Resorts Internation- 
al, Inc., which, to this day, I have not sold. 

Donald J. Trump 
New York City 


In Full Bloom 


Once more, Allan Bloom, the pseudo- 
Plato of the 1980s, spouts his venom di- 
rected against practical education and 
equality of opportunity [INTERVIEW, Oct. 
17). Professor Bloom, the 20th and 21st 
centuries have no room for philosopher- 
kings. Put aside your Plato and Aristotle 
and Hegel and Kant and Marx for a while 
and come out to meet the people who 
make up the country. You will learn at 
last what an educated life is really about. 

Marion Saltz 
Jericho, N.Y. 


The reason that reviews of Bloom's 
book by college administrators are so fat- 
uous is that most of these people are pa- 
per-pushing public relations creatures 
who are totally divorced from the main- 
stream of education—classroom teaching. 

Robert Guy Arthur 
Kings Park, N_Y. 


Borrowed Finery 


Reluctantly, I have to say Nancy 
Reagan’s wearing dresses that cost many 
thousands of dollars is somehow sick 
[NATION, Oct. 24]. Doing this while mil- 
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Introducing the NEC PowerMate’ SX and 
PowerMate Portable SX. 
386 power without the 386 price. 


You’ve probably been through it before. 
Trying to get the company treasurer to approve 
funding for your dream machine: a 386 com- 
puter. And always with the same results. 

From now on things will be different. Thanks 
to the new PowerMate SX and PowerMate 
Portable SX. 

We’re not talking about a sale here. Or a clear- 
ance. This is a technological breakthrough that 
will bring mainstream business users to a whole 
new plateau of power. And all without having to 
go crawling to the company treasurer for approval. 

How on earth is this possible, you ask. 
Simple. These SX machines, based on the new 
Intel 386SX™ microprocessor, use the same 32- 
bit memory architecture as all other 386 systems. 
The difference is, our new SX uses a classic 16-bit 
data bus, which means they’re compatible with 
existing hardware and software. 

The result? Now you can run industry stand- 
ard operating systems like MS-DOS,® OS/2™ 
and XENIX® As well as handle all the other 
sophisticated 386 operating systems, application 
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Software compliments of Microsoft Corporation 


YEARN FOR THE POWER 
OF A386, BUTCAN'T 
GET THE TREASURER 
TO YEARN QUITE AS HARD. 











software 
and operating 

environments you’ve been 

dreaming about like UNIX® System V/386, 
Paradox 386 and Windows/386. 

The PowerMate SX and PowerMate Portable 
§X join the most comprehensive line of high 
quality, industry standard personal computers 
in the world. And every one of them is manu- 
factured right here in the USA, backed by NEC, 
a $17 billion company. 

The PowerMate SX and PowerMate Portable 
SX. Exactly what you (and the treasurer) have 
always yearned for: 386 power without the 
386 price. For more 
information, call NEC 
Information Systems 
at 1-800-343-4418. 


NEC Information Systems, Inc., Dept. 1610, 1414 Massachusetts Ave., Boxborough, MA 01719 
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lions of Americans are homeless and 

hungry demonstrates one way great pow- 

ers go downhill: wild extravagance at the 
top and misery at the bottom. 

Graham R. Hodges 

Liverpool, N.Y. 


Your article about the First Lady was 
appalling and in the worst taste ever. You 
are misinformed about the borrowings or 
purchases of Mrs. Reagan, at least in rela- 
tion to the firm of Adolfo. Frankly, it is 
none of your business, or mine, to discuss 
openly her personal transactions. 

Adolfo F. Sardina 
New York City 


Mrs. Reagan’s finery could hardly be 
more fitting. The prosperity in which 
Reaganomics has dressed this nation also 
glitters, is also borrowed, and will also be 
painful to give up. 

Frank Muller 
New York City 


Should the Reagans have to pay rent 
for the car they “borrow” to use in their 
official life? Or for their “borrowed” digs 
on Pennsylvania Avenue? I think it’s a 
cheap shot to start a tempest in a teapot 
about Nancy Reagan’s clothes. She de- 
serves a warm pat on the back for a job 
well done. 

Letitia Baldrige 
New York City 


It is difficult to understand how the 
American presidency was able to survive 
the dowdy dress of those Democratic First 
Ladies Eleanor Roosevelt and Bess Tru- 
man (bless 'em). 

John Luther Mohr 
Los Angeles 


Safety at Savannah River 


Your account concerning safety at the 
Government's Savannah River nuclear 
facility was incomplete and misleading 
(ENVIRONMENT, Oct. 17]. The start-up of 





the reactor with partially irradiated triti- | 


um in its core never posed a risk to the 
plant or community; panels of outside ex- 
perts confirm this fact. As plant contrac- 
tor, Du Pont has reported all incidents at 
Savannah River to the Government. The 


| Department of Energy concedes that any 


communications problems were within 
DOE. Du Pont has been at Savannah River 
for 38 years, and, during that time, there 
has never been a single nuclear event that 
harmed anyone. 
Richard E. Heckert, Chairman 
EI. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) 522-0907. They should include the writer's full 
name, address and home telephone. Letters may be 
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When Friend fell, he called for Help, 





but Contusion came instead. 





At last Help came, and Help knew what to do. 
In times of emergency, are you Help? 
/f not, learn Red Cross First Aid where you work - 
or call your local chapter. 
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An historic journey 
portrayed in fine 


porcelain and pure gold. 


O.. of the most significant artists 
of our time, Garri Katz, has translated 
the Holy Family's journey to Egypt into 

a vision of artistic splendor. Entitled 
“Flight Into Egypt,” this colorful collector 
plate is crafted of the finest Royal 
Windsor porcelain. 

It has a double border of pure 24-karat 
gold, applied entirely by hand. The border 
lies against a sea of deep blue, perfectly 
framing this incomparable masterpiece. 
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Flight Into Egypt 


by Garri Katz 


®@ Actual size: 10%" @ Edition limit: 19,500 
@ individually numbered 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Order now in time for Christmas delivery. Call the 
24-hour, toll-free number, 1-800-777-5051. You 
will be billed in four equal monthly installments of 
$19.98 each, which includes postage and handling 


House. Birmingham, AL 35201 




















ITALIAN AMERICAN RECON- 
CILIATION. In John Patrick 
Shanley’s Little Italy, all the 
women are worldly-wise, and 
all the men are moonstruck. 
John Turturro leads the cast of 
this chocolate-heart comedy at 
the Manhattan Theater Club. 


DINNER AT EIGHT. It’s raining 
stocks and bonds outside, but 
portents of Depression don’t 
penetrate the penthouses in 
Kaufman and Ferber’s glitter- 
ing 1932 melodrama at New 
Haven’s Long Wharf Theater. 


| THE COCKTAIL HOUR. Nancy 
Marchand is at her tragicomic 
best off-Broadway as a Wasp 
matriarch in an elegant come- 
dy by A.R. Gurney, author of 
The Dining Room. 





DREAMINGS: THE ART OF 
ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIA, 
Asia Society, New York City. 
Exponents of the oldest visual 
tradition on earth evoke their 
spirit ancestors in paintings 
and carvings of striking beau- 
ty. Through Dec. 31. 


MONET IN LONDON, High 
Museum, Atlanta. To mark 
the museum’s fifth anniversa- 
ry, a show of 23 atmospheric 
views of Waterloo and Char- 
ing Cross bridges and the 











houses of Parliament, done by 
the impressionist between 
1899 and 1904. Through Jan. 8. 


JASPER JOHNS: WORK 
SINCE 1974, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. The show that 
won the grand prize at last 
summer's Venice Biennale and 
cemented Johns’ status as 
America’s deepest living 
painter. Through Jan. 8. 


GERMAN EXPRESSIONISM 
1915-1925, Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. A sur- 
vey of war-weary “second- 
generation” expressionists 
forging an avant-garde in 
search of a new art and a bet- 
ter society. Through Dec. 31. 





THE KING OF THE FIELDS by 
Isaac Bashevis Singer (Farrar 
Straus Giroux; $18.95). In his 
first novel in five years, the 
Nobel laureate, 84, portrays a 
remote tribe in a faraway past 
enduring the shocks of prog- 
ress and civilization. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF EU- 
GENE O'NEILL (Yale Universi- 
ty; $35). He was the first 
American dramatist to win in- 
ternational acclaim. His pri- 
vate correspondence records 
his slow disenchantment with 
the footlights. 


ANYTHING FOR BILLY by 
Larry McMurtry (Simon & 
Schuster; $18.95). The author 
of Terms of Endearment offers 
a horse-opera bouffe about Bil- 
ly the Kid, showing how a 
Charles Manson in cowboy 
boots became a national 
legend. 
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B MELEVISION 


KRISTALLNACHT: THE JOUR- 
NEY FROM 1938 TO 1988 
(PBS, Nov. 9, 9 p.m. on most 
stations). A look at the Nazi 
campaign of terror against 
Jews begins with the infamous 
“night of breaking glass.” 


WAR AND REMEMBRANCE 
(ABC, Nov. 13-23). Cast of 
thousands! Cost of millions! 
Makes Roots look like a sap- 
ling! This mammoth sequel to 
The Winds of War will spend 
30-plus hours—18 now, at 
least twelve next year—follow- 
ing Navy officer “Pug” Henry 
(Robert Mitchum) from Pearl 
Harbor to V-J day. 





COMING OF AGE (cBs, Mon- 
days, 8:30 p.m. EST). Despite 
low ratings last spring, this 
smart sitcom is getting a well- 
deserved second chance. Paul 
Dooley stars as a sour former 
airline pilot facing the funny— 
and grim—facts of retirement 





SHOW BOAT (EMI). The clas- 
sic Mississippi musical jes’ 
keeps rollin’ along, here with 
such stern-wheeling operatic 
voices as Frederica von Stade 
and Teresa Stratas. The first 
recording that is completely 
faithful to the original Kern- 
Hammerstein score reveals a 
raw, powerful, even angry 





work. And you thought it was 


“only make-believe”! 


HOLLY KNIGHT (Columbia 
Records). Big-time pop crafts- 
manship by a songwriter who's 
responsible for several hits 
(like Love Is a Battlefield) re- 
corded by others. 


FRANK ZAPPA: GUITAR 
(Rykodisc). The thinking 
man’s mother of invention in a 
double album of riffs that are 
sure to rile. In-A-Gadda-Stra- 
vinsky, anyone? 


RAGGED BUT RIGHT: GREAT 
COUNTRY STRING BANDS OF 
THE 1930's (RCA). Before the 
rhinestones, country music 
sounded like this: all heart and 
no slickum. Gid Tanner and 
His Skillet Lickers, Wade 
Mainer . . . the sounds are as 


good as the names. 





THE LAIR OF THE WHITE 
WORM. Snaky vampires! Sexy 


| virgins! Fluorescent caskets! 


Ken Russell's campfire tale may 
be more camp than fire, but it 
shows this unabashed mannerist 
going for baroque in fine form. 


SALAAM BOMBAY! An Indi- 
an Oliver Twist learns the 
ways of slum-life survival in 
Mira Nair’s poignant docu- 
mentary fable 


THINGS CHANGE. Don 
Ameche is an aging artisan 
mistaken for a Mafia boss, and 
Joe Mantegna the gangland 
gofer who helps an old man 
come alive. David Mamet di- 
rected and co-wrote this be- 
guiling men’s-club anecdote 
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CURIOUSLY, IT CA 
NOW COST MOR 
TO DRIVE AN 
IMITATION BM 

THAN A BMW. 


ITC and aggressive” sound (Car and 


BMW PRESENTS A 168-HP_ nO aggFeSSNE 
325] FOR UNDER $25,000" eT lk 
rats because the 325is 


168-hp 6-cylinder power plant, 
unlike those of imitation BMWS, 
sums up decades of racing-bred 
refinements. While a uniquely 
sophisticated engine computer 
the current crop is that many of coaxes Maximum perform- 
the imitations cost as much if not ance from its finely-honed parts 
more than the original. Pick out your favorite 
unately theres an easy _ stretchof winding pavement. You 
suish between the __ find yourself slicing through 







For years now, auto Makers 
have been unleashing hordes of 
sporty-looking cars that claim to 
perform “like a BMW.” 

Whats a bit puzzling about 





























driving the twistiest of co yan 
| exhilarating suren give 
| you experience real meaning to the phrase 
ulse-quickening response “painted to the road’ 
and more useful torque—plus That's because the 32! 





BMW's characteristic “silky, Sexy, 


independent suspension with 
precise rack-and-pinion steering 
and rear wheel drive, rather than 
the econobox-type front-wheel 
variety that makes the pursuit 
of high performance an exercise 
n futility” (Road & Track) 
When it comes to safety 
you'll appreciate how the 325is 
computerized antilock brake: 
Ielp prevent uncontrolled skids 
and dramatically cut stopping 
distances. Imitation BMW's offer 
ess responsive braking systems, 
often as an expensive extra 
Finally this 325i embodies 
the meticulous construction and 
onger development time that 
tradition S 3-Series 
node's to retain thousands of 
dollars more of their value on the 
resale lot than imitation BMWs°" 
f you're in the market for a 
family sports sedan, contact 
your authorized BMW dealer for 
a thorough test drive of the 325 
You'll discover the differ- 
ence between engineering ap- 
plied to a car as opposed 
to engineerit 
toa price tags 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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Rebuilding a 
Shattered Team 


After a football scandal, S.M.U. 


is virtuous, upbeat and skimpy 





BY RICHARD WOODBURY 


F orrest Gregg, the new football coach 
at Southern Methodist University, is 
in pain, and not from the foot that he 
broke trying to move a blocking sled. 
Gregg is running practice at Ownby Sta- 
dium in Dallas this fall afternoon, and ev- 
erywhere he sees missed blocks, bad tack- 
les, poor passing. For Gregg, fresh from 
30 years in the pros, the 
tableau is as grim as any- 
thing he encountered on 
the offensive line with the 
Green Bay Packers. 

“Stay low,” “Move 
it,” “Lift your arms,” he 
rasps in a low monotone. 
The tackling drill is aptly 
called “the Nutcracker,” 
because either the line- 
man or the runner, who 
must maneuver between 
two blocking dummies, 
will be taken down hard. 
“Oh, come on, come on,” 
the coach yells, as a 
scrawny running back is 
pounded. Another brave 
runner tries, and the 
smack of pads echoes 
across the Astroturf. 
Wham! Plop! He is 
down. Gregg grimaces 
and turns away. 

The Mustangs move 











American Scene 


Dallas, Texas 





the Southwest Conference, where taking 
the field against such powerhouses as Tex- 
as A.& M. and Arkansas with untested 
lightweights is almost unthinkable. Gregg 
and his alma mater are in this fix because 
last year the N.C.A.A. suspended S.M.U. 
from play for wrongful payments to play- 
ers. The revelations of blatant corruption 
shook the campus to its roots and forced 
the resignations of athletic director Bob 


Air 
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“We’re not talking Rhodes scholars. But 
you don’t see idiots playing for Joe Paterno. 
You don’t see them at Notre Dame.” 








S.M.U. coach 
Forrest Gregg has 
players who study 
and practice hard, 
but it will take 
meat and muscle 
to beat the Aggies 


would-be wide receivers and sends them 
off to pump iron, pile on calories and re- 
turn as linemen. The orders are firm: 15 
Ibs. here, 20 there. “I need 35 Ibs. in 
the legs,” confides guard Steve Benotti. 
“That’s a lot of chicken-fried steak and 
mashed potatoes.” 

“As they mature, they'll get better,” 
Gregg says confidently. But there are no 
Kyle Rotes or Don Merediths in sight here 
yet. And there may never be, because, 
along with its punishment, S.M.U. is gulp- 
ing down a strong dose of preventive medi- 
cine. The school has imposed tough stan- 
dards for jocks, from SAT admission scores 
(about 900) to monitoring players’ academ- 
ic performance and mandatory disclosure 
of their finances. The aim is to create “stu- 
dent-athletes”—talented players with the 
smarts to do well academically. The con- 
cept is hardly new, but it is 
rare in the conference, 
and its feasibility at a foot- 
ball palace like S.M.U. re- 
mains to be seen. The 
reformist president, A. 
Kenneth Pye, is enthusi- 
astic. “We're not talking 
Rhodes scholars,” he says. 
“But you don’t see idiots 
playing for Joe Paterno. 
You don’t see them at 
Notre Dame.” Pye’s new 
athletic director, Doug 
Single, is equally fer- 
vent, promising ‘there 
will be no more majoring 
in ‘staying eligible.’ Run- 
ning a clean program 
and winning are not 
incompatible.” 

Ah, but this is Dallas, 
and S.M.U., after all, is 
the house that Doak 
Walker and Rote helped 
to build. Now Single even 





to a scrimmage, but the 
scene is no prettier, only now it’s the defense 
that falters. “Stay on ‘em—push!” he im- 
plores the linemen. Gregg hobbles across 
the field, as ifin hopes that guards and tack- 
les will look less like Swiss cheese from the 
far side. At 6 ft. 4 in., 254 lbs., he is a hulking 
bear, bigger than nearly all his 70 charges. 
That is a large part of the problem. The 
players are underweight and untested. Most 
are freshmen. At every position, more meat 
and muscle are urgent. “We need speed and 
big people,” he confirms. 

The coach needs a team, but what he 
has instead is an assemblage of bodies. The 
problem is serious because S.M.U. plays in 
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Hitch and football coach Bobby Collins. 
(S.M.U.’s president, L. Donald Shields, 
citing ill health, also left in the midst of the 
disclosures.) After the unprecedented 
football “death penalty,” nearly every let- 
terman fied the campus. The suspension 
lasted one season, but the ranks were so 
depleted by the scandal that the school de- 
cided not to compete this year as well. 
And so, S.M.U.’s greenhorns are suit- 
ed up with nothing to do till the fall of 89 
except batter one another. The linemen 
average a bare 225 lbs. The runners lack 
brawn and speed. “We'll make our men 
bigger,” Gregg vows. He plucks out 





wants to move games out 
of big Texas Stadium and back on cam- 
pus. Why, the Mustangs haven’t played at 
cramped, old Ownby since Doak’s crew 
mopped up Texas Tech in '48. 

Faculty members who led the cry for 
reform are concerned that, after a few dis- 
mal seasons, Dallas football nuts may once 
again slip payoffs to players. “The bottom- 
line question,” asks law-school acting dean 
Paul Rogers, “is, Can we control the boost- 
ers?” Certainly everyone wants the reforms 
to work. “A school can’t live without the 
alumni,” Gregg notes. Old grads are after 
him, wanting to lend a hand. “Sup- 
port us, come to our games,” he shoots 
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50 All-Time Christmas Favorites . . . 


The Time-Life 
Treasury of Christmas, Volume II 


T IME-LIFE Music presents a collection 
of fifty classic Christmas songs, carols 
and hymns by all your favorite singers and 
performers in the new Time-Life Treasury 
of Christmas, Volume II. 

You'll hear Nat King Cole’s “The Christmas 
Song” (Chestnuts Roasting on an Open 
Fire), “I'll Be Home for Christmas,” by Bing 
Crosby, “Frosty the Snowman” by Red 
Foley, “Blue Christmas” by Elvis Presley, 
“O Holy Night” by Luciano Pavarotti. 


We've reproduced this collection with 
outstanding fidelity and wrapped it up on 
your choice of 3 long-playing records or 
2 convenient cassettes for just $19.99 
plus $3 shipping and handling. And now, 
The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas, 
Volume II is available on 2 laser-scanned 
compact discs for $26.99 plus $3 shipping 
and handling. 

For faster service, use your credit card 
and call toll-free 1-800-553-6933 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. To ensure 
delivery by Christmas, all orders must be 
received by December 2, 1988. 


The Christmas Song (Chestnuts Roasting on an 
Open Fire)—Nat King Cole « l'll Be Home for 
Christmas—Aing Crosby * Frosty the Snowman— 
Red Foley ¢ Blue Christmas—Elvis Presley * O 
Holy Night—/uciano Pavarotti * The Twelve Days 
of Christmas—Robert Shaw Chorale Joy to the 
World—Julie Andrews © Silent Night—Sergio 
Franchi * Medley: Here We Come A-Caroling; We 
Wish You a Merry Christmas—/erry Como * Do 
You Hear What I Hear?—Ed Ames ¢ Jingle Bell 
Rock—Chet Atkins * God Rest Ye Merry, 
Gentlemen—Roger Whittaker ¢ Ave Maria—Renata 
Tebaldi ¢ Sleigh Ride—Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston Pops © Jingle Bells—Bing Crosby and the 
Andrews Sisters * Tennessee Christmas— 
Alabama * Twinkle Twinkle Little Me—7he 
Supremes * Medley: We Three Kings; The First 
Noel; Hark! The Herald Angels Sing—Robert Shaw 
Chorale ¢ Gesu Bambino—Luciano Pavarotti « 
Good King Wenceslas—Ames Brothers * Rudolph, 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer—/ing Crosby * 
Christmas Day—T7he Beach Boys * That Special 
Time of Year—Gladys Knight & the Pips ¢ Bless 
This House—Perry Como ¢ I Heard the Bells on 
Christmas Day—Hany Belafonte *« The Toy 
Trumpet—Axthur Fiedler and the Boston Pops with 
4/ Hirt, trumpet * Hallelujah! Chorus from 
“Messiah"’"—Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra * 
The Little Drummer Boy—Roger Whittaker * 
Winter Wonderland—Andrews Sisters and Guy 
Lombardo * Christmas Is for Children—Glen 
Campbell © Irish Carol—Julie Andrews ¢ Old Toy 
Trains—Roger Miller ¢ And 15 more! 


Peed? Mask? Mok? Meow? 





Call toll-free— 1-800-553-6933 
to use your credit card—or mail 


this coupon today! 

Mail to: 
TIME tyMe-Lire Music 

P.O. Box C-32350 
Music Richmond, VA 23261 
YES! Please send me _ sets of 


The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas, 
Volume II. | have made my selection 
below: 
I prefer to receive: 
} 2 Cassettes 
Branch OAHXB1 
| 3 Records 
Branch OAHXA3 
~] 2 Compact Discs 
Branch OAHXC9 


$19.99* plus $3 shipping 
and handling 

$19.99* plus $3 shipping 
& handling 

$26.99° plus $3 shipping 
& handling 


Name — 
Please Print 
Address — 
City State Zip 


Enclosed please find my check for the full amount 


payable to TIME-LIFE MUSIC. 


Please charge my American Express —) VISA 
MasterCard for the full amount 
Card No. 
Expiration Date 
Signature 


Signature required for credit card orders 
“Residents of CA, CO, DC, IL, IN, MN, MO, NY, TX, VA. 
WA please add applicable sales tax 

1987 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC, All orders subject te 


approval, TIME-LIFE MUSIC’s guarantee of satisfactior 





Give a Brazil 
andwateh 


All it takes is about two tons of bauxite, companies around the world can’t wait to get 
the raw stuff of aluminum, their hands on it. 
to create airplanes like the Embraer Brasilia. Airline companies that include Continental 
Two tons of bauxite and some very Express, right here in the U.S. 
special Brazilians. Is it hard to believe a so-called “developing” 
The Brasilia is a plane so advanced, nation could make such a sophisticated 
so comfortable, so painstakingly crafted, airline airplane? You don’t know Brazilians very well. 


AGENCIES: A ra Holland. Asun » ~ Paraguay; Ba z - Bolivia; List rugal and; Los Angele 
U.S.A. Mad Spain. M AM 4 roessn R 





These are people whose passion for quality 
rivals that of any country in the world. 

And nobody understands this passion, 
or the business opportunities you can enjoy in 
Brazil, like Banco do Brasil. 

Contact our representative for more 
information. 


True, many experts have called the 
industrial development of Brazil “a miracle”. 
But we, and the people of Embraer, know better. 


No miracles here. Only hard work. 
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back. But on this balmy Parents’ Week- 
end, only a few moms and dads are 
camped in the cracked concrete stands. 
Their faint applause is barely audible 
above the passing traffic. 

“Another scandal? The chances are 
slim it could happen here again,” declares 
dentist Warren Randall, eyes fixed on his 
son Drew, a tackle. “This is history in the 
making right now.” Later, young Ran- 
dall, between gulps of ice water, agrees: 
“The problems all went before. We're 
starting new.” Running back Stephen 
Thomas, a presidential scholar, reflects 
the new determination. “We can come 
back. People respect what we're trying to 
do now,” he says. “The legacy of Eric 
Dickerson and Craig James only has a 
crack in it. But that will be forgotten.” 


hat’s missing in brawn is not lack- 

ing in enthusiasm. Like most of the 
squad, Thomas is a walk-on who just 
showed up for practice last August, drawn 
by the rare opportunity to play big-time 
football. Many are footing S.M.U.'s 
$13,200-a-year expenses themselves 
“This is one great chance I couldn’t pass 
up,” says quarterback Greg Ziegler. 
There are pragmatic reasons too for get- 
ting on with the reborn Mustangs. “It will 
look good on my résumé,’ mused a run- 
ning back. Ziegler figures that “all the 
pressure of the big competition will help 
me later in law school.” 

Unfortunately, liberal arts won't be 
much use against the Aggies or the Razor- 
backs. Already the °89 schedule sends 
shivers. A blood-red banner in the coach- 
es’ room heralds the opener against Rice. 
From there the schedule gets much worse: 
Texas, Notre Dame. Away. Arkansas. 
“T'll be happy if we just stay competitive 
going into the fourth quarter,” admits Sin- 
gle. But others worry whether the Mus- 
tangs can even get on the board. 

Gregg, class of ’59, has no illusions. 
On the green carpet he is a picture of pa- 
tience, a subject not taught him by Vince 
Lombardi but one he must practice now 
Scrimmage over, he gathers sweating 
hopefuls about him—a gentle rebuke for 
the defense, praise for the runners and 
passers. “Don’t ever be lax,” he cautions. 
“Someone can always rise up and beat 
you. Anything can happen out there on 
Saturdays—anything.” | 

Trooping to the showers, the talk is of 
the weekend and not the battles ahead 
“Just a couple of wins, and a lot of us will 
be happy,” offers Trey Cowan, a tackle 
valued most for his critical mass: 310 Ibs. 
Ziegler sees it another way: “We're 
S.M.U. We're expected to win. So we 
will.” But if that doesn’t happen, well, 
there are things almost as important as 
the stats. Like just being on the field at 
Notre Dame. “All that tradition,” he says 
“You can’t help getting pumped up.” The 
final score, he and others hint, will some- 
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some of the more rambunc- 


Hilarious episodes seen just once 
discovered after 30 years! 

The characters are all the same. Ralph 

and his hare-brained schemes. Norton's 

loony comments and Alice's quick 

comebacks. 


But what's new is that these episodes 
are “new.” Thirty years new. Episodes that 
were seen just once before a live 
audience in the '50s. Episodes that show 
a side of these favorite characters you 
never saw in the very familiar 39 episodes 
that have been rerun for decades. 


Episodes that can now be yours. 


TIME-LIFE VIDEO will send these Lost 
Episodes to you for a ten-day free-trial 
preview. 


TIME @i 





Lost Episodes of Honeym 


celled. And given the large un. 














You'll see Ralph deliver his most famous 
line of the Lost Episodes, “One of these 
days, Alice. Pow! Right in the kisser.” 


You'll witness the only time when Ralph, 
Joe the Bartender, Rudy the Repairman, 
Fenwick Babbitt, Reggie Van Gleason Ill, 
and the Poor Soul (all played by Gleason) 
appear together in the same episode. 


You'll find out if Ralph ever really—“Bang, 
Zoom!"—sends Alice to the moon. 


“Letter to the Boss,” a 
hysterical place to start 
at just $9.99 

Your first tape, yours at our special intro- 
ductory price of $9.99, features three 
episodes. It includes “Letter to the 
Boss”—without doubt among the funniest 
Honeymooners ever created. 


Future tapes, each about an hour in 
length, show you Ralph, Norton, Alice and 


Episodes were shown on mon- 
itors around the ‘ 


ooners found in vault 


MIAMI—For over 30 years # 
a treasure lay “hidden” in- 
Jackie Gleason’s private, alr- 
conditioned vault. A treasure 
that will make TV history not 
to mention elate millions of 
his fans. 

‘“Lost” episodes of the clas- 
sic Honeymooners series have 
been found. 


press 
ence, “The Great One,” Jackie 


Gleason, joked as to he 
hose now to Sa ee 


fresh “new” episodes, “I'm sick 
of watching those other ones. 


confer- 


Snippets from these Lost 


Trixie as you've never seen them before. 


The Honeymooners Lost Episodes are an 
exclusive pleasure that will bring hours of 
joy and laughter to your home. 


Cali 1-800-533-1488 
for a Free Preview 
Mail the coupon today or, for faster 
service, use your credit card and call 
toll free, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


Send for Volume One of the Lost Episodes. 
Enjoy a 10-day free preview. If you like it, 
pay just $9.99. If not, simply return it. 

No minimum to buy, no questions asked, 
no kidding. 


YOUR HONEYMOONERS 
COLLECTION INCLUDES 
*Christmas at the Kramdens *Norton & 


Trixie Entertain *Ralph Calls in Sick *New 
Years Eve with The Dorseys *A Night Out at 
the Lodge *Plus many other episodes. 
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THE HONEYMOONERS "I 

5 LOST EPISODES 

ii Of Course /'d enjoy a free preview of The Honeymooners Lost Episodes. Please send it to R 
me to begin my subscription. | understand that each VHS videocassette comes with i 

4 a 10-day free preview. ? 
If | decide to keep it, I'll pay the special introductory price of just $9.99 plus a shipping 

it and handling charge. If not, I'll simply return it, no questions asked. Subsequent tapes i 

E will cost $19.99 plus shipping and handling and will arrive about every other month. i 
And I reserve the right to cancel my subscription at any time. y 
Name 
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i Address = g 

A city State Zip. t 
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Why It 


| the 1888 election to Benjamin Harrison | 


BY WALTER SHAPIRO 


“It is better to be defeated 
battling for an honest princi- 
ple than to win by a cowardly 
subterfuge.” 
4983 
Those words were President Grover 
Cleveland’s coda after he narrowly lost 


on the issue of tariff reform. A century lat- 
er, it is dismaying to contemplate the na- 
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The packaging of Bush tested whether Reaganesque techniques can work for a 
contender without the President's charm or clear ideological direction 


Was So Sour 


After 18 months of trivial sound bites and empty photo ops, the 
voters can finally say to the 1988 campaign: good riddance! 





tion’s march of progress toward the per- 
fection of its democratic institutions 
Imagine George Bush or Michael Duka- 
kis having the temerity to claim that his 
campaign was waged on the battlefield of 
“honest principle.” Or better yet, picture 
either candidate rising above “cowardly 
subterfuge.” 

Such is the sour legacy of 1988, an 
election year that was to substance what 
cold pizza is to a balanced breakfast 
Think of the words and phrases that 18 


months of nonstop electioneering have 
underlined in the political lexicon: Mon- 
key Business, the character issue, attack 
videos, plagiarism, wimp, handlers, sound 
bites, flag factories, tank ride, negative 
spots, the A.C.L.U., Willie Horton and lik- 
ability. Match them with all the pressing 
national concerns that were never seri- 
ously discussed: from the Japanese eco- 
nomic challenge to the plight of the un- 
derclass. As the voters trudge off to the 
polls with all the enthusiasm of dental pa- 
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4 Dukakis ads ridiculed his rival as stage-managed, but the real differences 





between the two campaigns were mostly in competence, not electoral philosophy 


tients, one can almost hear their collective 
lament: “What has America done as a na- 
tion to deserve an election like this?” 

Whatever the verdict on Tuesday, 
whatever the margin of victory, that lin- 
gering question has already marred the 
mantle of legitimacy that would otherwise 
surround the new President. Nothing, for 
example, could be more specious than 
Bush’s desperate claims in the waning 
days of the campaign, “If I win, it will bea 
mainstream mandate—that’s what this 
election is all about.” A mandate repre- 
sents a covenant between the candidate 
and his constituency about what he plans 
to accomplish. But almost all the causes 
Bush embraced were both negative and 
irrelevant to the White House; it would be 
a bizarre ritual, to say the least, if a Presi- 
dent Bush solemnly recited the Pledge of 
Allegiance each time he stepped into the 
Oval Office. Dukakis’ presidential agenda 
was almost as shadowy. Even as an un- 
| derdog presumably liberated from crass 
campaign calculus, he chose sound-bite 
slogans over a last chance to talk sense to 
the American people 

As conspicuous as the flaws of Bush 
and Dukakis may be, it would be a serious 
mistake to blame the soulless cynicism of 








1988 entirely on the character of the two 
nominees. There are deeper forces at 
work as well, and understanding them 
may be the only way to prevent the 1992 
race from becoming so ugly that it will 
even make voters nostalgic for this year’s 
second debate. The collective responsibil- 
ity for the sour campaign rests with what 
might be called the Five P’s of Poison-Ivy 
Politics: the public, the process, the pack 

agers, the polls and the press 


THE PUBLIC. From the outset, there were 
few signs that the nation was breathlessly 
anticipating this year’s campaign. Lulled 
into passivity by an era of peace and pa- 
per-thin prosperity, the voters never dis- 
played much interest in confronting the 
largely abstract problems, from environ- 
mental hazards to the trade deficit, that 
could threaten America’s well-being in 
the 1990s. When the national mood is 
I'm-all-right-Jack complacency, it is un- 
realistic to expect political leaders to play 
Cassandra. Even public concerns, like 
crime and drugs, that consistently ranked 
high in national polls contributed to this 
air of unreality. Crime has always been a 
local problem largely beyond a Presi- 
dent’s purview, while drug usage remains 
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so embedded in cultural attitudes that it 
virtually defies political remedies 

Americans are also paying a price for 
their easy tolerance of negative cam- 
paigning in the 1986 elections. Sad to say, 
irrelevant and inflammatory attack ads 
work, and they played a major role in 
helping the Democrats regain control of 
the Senate 


THE PROCESS. Perhaps the fall cam- 
paign alone is indictment enough of the 
way the nation chooses its presidential 
nominees. It is somewhat embarrassing to 
recall that the whole baleful journey began 
with the unwarranted media frenzy that 
surrounded the Iowa caucuses early last 
February. But it is hard to blame Iowa for 
Bush and Dukakis: both candidates 
limped home third. More telling is the sad 
truth that the contenders in both parties 
who took the most provocative and some- 
times courageous positions—Democrat 
Bruce Babbitt and Republicans Pete du 
Pont and Jack Kemp—were among the 
first casualties. The problem with most 
suggested reforms, such as more regional 
primaries, is that they would reward the 
candidates with the greatest ability to raise 
campaign funds. And in 1988, that was 
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none other than the Gold Dust Twins, 
Bush and Dukakis. 

Perhaps the greatest failing of the cur- 
rent system is that it magnifies the power 
of ideological true believers in both par- 
ties. It can be argued that Bush as the heir 
to Reagan may have in any case em- 
braced the President’s read-my-lips gos- 
pel on taxes, but the unyielding fervor of 
the Vice President's position was shaped 
by his need to placate the right wing of his 
party. Similarly, no matter how Dukakis 
had chosen to position himself on the 
spectrum, it was probably inevitable that 
Bush would have gravitated to divisive is- 
sues like the Pledge of Allegiance. Still, 
the overheated liberal atmosphere of 
Iowa certainly made Bush’s task easier, if 
no more palatable. It was, after all, in 
Iowa that Dukakis boasted that he was “a 
card-carrying member” of the A.C.L.U. 


THE PACKAGERS. Every campaign is 
less spontaneous than the last, as the can- 
didates—some eagerly and others grudg- 
ingly—submit to the discipline of their 
handlers. The growing sophistication of 
such research techniques as focus groups 
and audience meters enhances the under- 
lying cynicism of modern politics. As on 
Wall Street, success is measured solely by 














Nation 








the bottom line—never mind such idealis- 
tic notions as conducting a dialogue with 
the electorate. 

In early October, Dukakis ran a con- 
troversial series of television ads deriding 
Bush’s handlers. But, in truth, the differ- 
ences between the two campaigns were 
more those of competence than electoral 
philosophy. The Dukakis spots, laughs a 
campaign insider, were mostly “a case of 
handler envy.” The Bush team had a dirty 
job, and, in a technical sense, they did it 
well. The Vice President fueled the poli- 
tics of resentment because his handlers 
calculated that this was the only way he 
could appeal to swing voters. “Some vot- 
ers will go for you because of your positive 
message,” argues Lee Atwater, Bush’s un- 
abashed campaign manager. “But most of 
the swing voters are ‘aginners'—they tend 
to vote according to who's on their side 
against the common enemy.” 


THE POLLS. When Dukakis recently 
agreed to a 90-minute interview on ABC’s 
Nightline, it was the first forum since the 
debates that held the potential to add sub- 
stance to the campaign. But what issue 
took center stage during Ted Koppel’s ini- 
tial questioning? Dukakis’ laggard posi- 
tion in the polls. Columnist Russell Baker 











Bush’s Most Valuable Player 































even groped in vain to find a phrase to de- 
scribe a candidate like Bush who had 
been anointed President-elect “by our 
poll-besotted media four weeks before 
Election Day.” Never before have the vot- 
ers been offered such a barrage of infor- 
mation about the one question they are 
well equipped to answer on their own: 
how they feel about two candidates. 

Not too long ago, the press covered the 
horse-race aspects of a presidential cam- 
paign by knocking on doors, interviewing 
local party officials and taking whatever 
informal soundings it could. Such unscien- 
tific methods did not always predict win- 
ners, but they often provided readers with 
some telling impressionistic portraits of the 
nation. Most of this type of journalism has 
been replaced by the sophisticated tech- 
niques of survey research. Not only do 
these polls often drain the suspense out of 
the waning days of a campaign, but they 
also invariably strip politics of its essential 
humanity. It is, of course, simplistic to 
blame polls for the lassitude of the elector- 
ate. Still, they do contribute to the football- 
like ethos that winning is the only thing 
that matters in politics. 





THE PRESS. Television—and the short 
attention span that it fosters—may be a 
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BY JACK E. WHITE 





Willie Horton. Black. Murderer. 
Rapist. Most valuable player in 
George Bush’s no-holds-barred 
bid for the White House. 

i988 Of all the tactics used by 
Bush’s strategists to brand Michael Dukakis a 
gooey liberal out of touch with mainstream val- 
ues, none worked better than the relentless 
pounding of Horton's horrible tale. By the end 
of the campaign, scarcely a voter had not been 
exposed to the lurid details of the rapacious 
spree Horton committed while on weekend fur- 
lough from the Massachusetts prison to which 
he had been sentenced to life without parole for 
a brutal 1974 homicide. 

Like most attack ploys, there was a grain 
of truth to be exploited: the prison-furlough policy used by 
Massachusetts went beyond the boundaries of common 
sense. Unlike other states and the Federal Government, 
which usually employ furloughs to gradually acclimate pris- 
oners near the end of their sentences to living outside the 
walls, Massachusetts granted weekend leaves to convicts 
whom judges had condemned to remain behind bars until 
they died. Horton is precisely the sort of criminal that peo- 
ple have in mind when they say someone should lock him 
up and throw away the key. 

It was one of Dukakis’ rivals for the Democratic nomina- 


A 





The mug shot of the rapist. . . 


® tion, Tennessee Senator Al Gore, who first 
unearthed the furlough policy as a campaign 
issue. The fact that it was inaugurated by 
Dukakis’ Republican predecessor is irrele- 
vant. As Governor, Dukakis stubbornly re- 
sisted attempts to rescind furloughs for first- 
degree murderers until a drive to ban such 
leaves through a state referendum gathered 
steam. By then, the presidential-primary 
season was under way. 

If the Republican assault on Dukakis’ 
furlough policy had stopped with making 
these valid points, Democrats and blacks 
would have no just cause for complaint. But 
the Republican attack did not stop there. In- 
stead, Bush’s handlers tapped into the rich 
lode of white fear and resentment of blacks 
that the G.O.P. staked out more than 20 

years ago, when the party of Lincoln recast itself as the em- 
bodiment of the white backlash. It started with Barry Goldwa- 
ter railing against Earl Warren’s Supreme Court and civil 
rights legislation. Then, as the long hot summers blazed, Rich- 
ard Nixon courted voters with a “law-and-order” harangue. 
Ronald Reagan kept it up with his allusions to “welfare 
queens” and the “strapping young buck” using food stamps to 
buy a T-bone steak. 

The fear of crime is, to be sure, deeply implanted among 
Americans of all races. No group is more victimized by street 
thugs than the law-abiding citizens of the ghetto. Doubtless 
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primary cause of the nation’s political 


malaise. Even with the best of intentions, 
TV news all too rarely transcends daily 
snippets of the candidates hurling invec- 
tive at each other. Bush and Dukakis may 
have had little to say, but the fast-paced 
dictates of television routinely edit it 
down to even less. It is not only the night- 
ly news; no answer in recent presidential 
debates lasted more than 120 seconds 

The sad truth is that campaign cov- 
erage is a burnt-out genre; the old forms 
are there, but none of the magic. News- 
papers are not immune to the banalities 
of daily candidate coverage in which 
hyperbolic charges are repeated with lit- 
tle analysis of their inherent distortions 
Discussion of the issues is to the press 
what satire is to the theater: what closes 
Saturday night. Make no mistake, issue 
stories are frequently printed with duti- 
ful reverence; the problem is that few of 
them find a way to make the underlying 
substance in any presidential choice 
come alive for readers. Small wonder 
that most voters will come out of this 
campaign knowing far more about the 
candidates’ children than about their 
records on the environment 


WHAT CAN BE DONE. In the months 
ahead, the op-ed pages are certain to be 
filled with well-intentioned proposals for 


the G.O.P. would have ex- 
ploited Dukakis’ furlough 
policy if Horton were 
white. Yet the glee with 
which Bush's campaign 
team leaped upon the Hor- 
ton affair belies its denials 
that it intended to tweak 
white prejudices. In Hor- 
ton, Bush's staff found a 
potent symbolic twofer: a 
means by which to appeal 
to the legitimate issue of 
crime while simultaneous- 
ly stirring racial fears 
How else to explain 
Bush campaign manager 
Lee Atwater’s remark to 
Republican activists gath- 
ered in Atlanta last July? 
Observing that Jesse Jack- 
son, then pressing his de- 


mand to be selected as Dukakis’ vice-presidential running mate, 
had visited Dukakis’ home on July 4, Atwater suggested that 
“maybe he will put this Willie Horton on the ticket after all is 
said and done.” Or the relish with which Bush press secretary 
Mark Goodin pasted a mug shot of Horton on the wall above his 
desk. Or the ardor with which Bush’s media guru Roger Ailes 
declared, “The only question is whether we depict Willie Hor- 
ton with a knife in his hand or without it.” In the end, the Bush 
campaign refrained from using Horton’s likeness in its cam- 
paign spots, leaving an independent political-action committee 
to saturate the airwaves with the rapist’s glaring visage while a 




















magic. 


reform. On the following page, Congress- 
man Lee Hamilton calls upon the politi- 
cal parties to agree that the 1992 candi- 
dates will formally submit to in-depth 
interviews on a pressing issue each week 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo has 
his own suggestion for a form of marathon 
press conferences that would establish the 
candidates’ baseline issue positions. In 
theory, reforms such as mandatory free- 
wheeling debates could be legislated by 
Congress as the price for candidates’ re- 
ceiving public financing. One notion 
might be to cede the debate questioning to 
a panel of voters instead of journalists; 


Horton Received 
10 Weekend Passes 
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. .. that Bush refrained from using in his anti-crime TV spots 


it's wrong 


during the primaries, average citizens of- 
ten posed more provocative queries than 
jaded political reporters. 

But there remains a nearly impene- 
trable barrier to reform: an incumbent 
President who almost certainly will be 
running for re-election in 1992. Beginning 
with Dwight Eisenhower, almost all in- 
cumbents have tried to follow some form 
of a Rose Garden strategy to avoid giving 
their lesser-known rivals a free platform. 
The President's political party is unlikely 
to agree to any rule changes that cut 
against his self-interest. And any legisla- 
tive remedies must somehow surmount 
the President’s veto power 

In short, probably the only way that 
presidential politics will ever again rise to 
a higher plane is if there is a real backlash 
against the type of campaign waged in 
1988. Then some smart politician will 
come along and tap that resentment. He 
will defy the conventional course of sub- 
mitting to handlers and instead answer 
questions that voters find relevant. He 
will use the novel tactic of laying out what 
he believes. Fortunately, every estab- 
lished campaign style is eventually chal- 
lenged by someone who figures out that 
he can win by rebelling against the sys- 
tem. Keep an eye out for the next guy 
who tries. —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett 
| and Dan Goodgame/Washington 


few state Republican par- 
ties stuffed mailboxes with 
flyers banging home the 
same message 

Dukakis, of course, 
might have spiked the 
Horton offensive early on 
by pointing to its racist im- 
plications. But the Massa- 
chusetts Governor was 
pursuing his own racially 
callous strategy, ignoring 
black supporters in an al- 
tempt to reach out to fickle 
Reagan Democrats, who 
abandoned their tradition- 
al political home at least in 
part because it is seen as 
the party of minorities 
Only after his suit was 
rebuffed did Dukakis, in 
desperation, mend fences 


with Jackson, visit black churches and reassure the party's 
most reliable supporters that he was, after all, “on your side.” 

In 1964, in his first attempt at elected office as a Senate 
candidate from Texas, George Bush came out against the civil 
rights law that desegregated hotels, restaurants and water 
fountains—a stance he later admitted he regretted. Four years 
later, as a Congressman, he cast a courageous vote for open 
housing. In this year’s race for the White House, Bush, alas, 
came closer to the 1964 model, a politician who will do whatev- 
er il takes to win an election, even when his instincts tell him 
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How to Do It Better 


Nation 





A respected Congressman suggests an injection of substance 


BY LEE HAMILTON 





The irony of the 1988 cam- 
paign is that while George 
GA Bush and Michael Dukakis 
are both bright and able 
193% men, this campaign has 
been criticized as one of the silliest, least 
substantive in history. Over the past sev- 
eral weeks my conviction has grown that 
the way we conduct a presidential cam- 
paign is not good enough, and we should 
set about trying to improve it 
This dissatisfaction may have been 
partly because no overriding national is- 
sues gave focus to the campaign and part- 
ly because campaigning on less substan- 
tive issues brought success in the polls. 
Yet the basic problem is that the candi- 
dates want to control the process as much 
as they can. They want to avoid specific- 
ity and candor. With very few press con- 
ferences, no real debates (in which candi- 
dates actually ask each other questions), 
and mostly highly structured appear- 
ances, the candidates try to insulate them- 
selves from detailed, comprehensive dis- 
cussions of the issues. That format is 
| certainly to their advantage, but not to 
that of the voters 
Under the current schedule, the 
nominating conventions are followed by 








The writer, an Indiana Democrat, was co- 
chairman of the Iran-contra committee 





Candidates should address an issue a week 





In a major speech, followed by questions 


eleven weeks of largely unstructured cam- 
paigning. The candidates’ positions on 
basic issues are presented randomly and 
with varying degrees of detail, so we do 


not have opportunities to make meaning- 


ful comparisons of their policies 

My suggestion is to add an extra ele- 
ment to the campaign: in each of, say, six 
to eight weeks, both candidates would be 
required to address a single major issue 
The topics could include, for example, na- 
tional security, the economy, the environ- 
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ment and health care. Each week the can- 
didates would give a major statement on 
the issue and then submit to in-depth 
questioning by a panel of experts in the 
area. Instead of using the conventional 
debate format, which puts too much em- 
phasis on one-liners, superficial answers 
and images, each candidate would appear 
alone for a wide-open discussion with ex- 
tensive follow-up. Each appearance (ad- 
dress plus questioning) would take about 
an hour, and the candidates could be vid- 
eotaped simultaneously to avoid giving 
either the advantage of going second 
The two presentations could then be 
broadcast during that week. The idea is to 
allow the voters to see how the candidates 
address the major issues in reasonable 
juxtaposition 

This procedure would not supplant 
the other elements of presidential cam- 
paigns—the TV debates, the local appear- 
ances, the sound bites. Rather, it would 
add to the campaign another component 
designed to allow the discerning voter to 
gauge what policies the candidate would 
pursue 

To make this change would most like- 
ly take an agreement by the parties well in 
advance of the next election. Strong pres- 
sure by the public as well as the media 
would be needed to get the parties and 
campaigns to agree. An alternative would 
be for Congress to require participation as 
a condition for receiving public funds 
Since the taxpayers have provided more 
than $90 million altogether for the Bush 
and Dukakis campaigns, they ought to 
have the right to take back more control 
of the campaign process from the candi- | 
dates and their marketing managers a | 








THE CHILL OF HISTORY. When the 
White House commissioned Edmund 
Morris to write Ronald Reagan’s biog- 
raphy, the historian was granted un- 
precedented access to the President and 
his staff. But Morris has had trouble 
lately getting into meetings where he 
once was welcome. Word has reached 
| the White House that the historian 
has privately criticized the President 


| Bush with future 
snack food 








Morris denies ever talking out of school 


_ ASLOPPY CAMPAIGN. Landing in St 


: Louis last week, George Bush was greeted 


by two dozen reporters and local politi- 


* cians wearing pig masks. “It’s a distinct 


improvement,” remarked the Vice Presi- 
dent, whose relations with the porcine 
world have been troubled since his odd 
complaint, after a Disneyland rally, that 
one of the Three Little Pigs was staring at 
him. The pretenders protested Bush’s fa- 








Reagan and Morris: Growing cool? 


* vorite snack: as the candidate strolled 
» away, they were heard to chant, “No 
: more pork rinds! No more pork rinds!” 


: GOODBYE AND HELLO. Three eth- 
> nic leaders who resigned from the Bush 
campaign last September amid reports 
l of their past membership in pro-Nazi 
groups still work for an organization 
tied to the Republican National Com- 
mittee. The three, who include the founder and executive 
director of the Republican Heritage Groups Council, con- 
tinue to be defended by R.N.C. spokeswoman Kathryn 
Murray, who calls charges against them “concoctions.” 


NO SALE. Panama’s Manuel Antonio Noriega is chuckling 
at the prospect of Ferdinand Marcos standing trial in the U.S 
When the former Philippine President was searching for a 
suitable place of exile, Noriega offered to sell him Panama's 
Contadora Island for a trifling $400 million. The Marcoses 
“could have easily paid for the island,” says a Noriega confi- 
dant. “The general always said they were too greedy.” 
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From Ally to Pariah 








Washington looks the other way as the Marcoses are indicted 


L ike Marie Antoinette ap- 
proaching the guillotine, 
Imelda Marcos confronted fate 
with her head high. Stepping 
from a stretch limo in lower 
Manhattan, the former Philip- 
pine First Lady stunned the wait- 
ing throng with her sheer, low- 
cut turquoise ferno—the national 
costume in her homeland. Amid 
pushing photographers and 
chanting protesters, the elegant 
attire seemed inappropriate for 
the occasion: Imelda Marcos was 
being arraigned, fingerprinted 
and photographed in federal 
court. 

In a crisp, clear voice, Mrs 
Marcos, 59, pleaded not guilty to 
charges of embezzlement and 
bank fraud involving the pur- 
chase of four Manhattan build- 
ings with $103 million in Philip- 
pine government funds. Imelda’s 
| husband and alleged partner in 
crime, Ferdinand Marcos, did 
not appear. The deposed Presi- 
dent, 71, said he was too ill to 
leave Honolulu, where the couple 
has lived since 1986. Eight other 
defendants accused in the scam, 
including Saudi arms dealer Adnan Kha- 
shoggi, are abroad. If the Marcoses are 
found guilty of the main charges, they 
could face up to 20 years in prison. 

The unusual dress, Imelda said later, 
was meant to show that she is a “Philip- 
pine patriot.” It was also an implicit sug- 
gestion that she and her husband, long- 
time friends of the U.S., are now being 
persecuted by the government that agreed 
to give them asylum. The message was 
underscored by tobacco heiress Doris 
Duke, who stepped forward to post Mrs. 
Marcos’ $5 million bail after Imelda’s 
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Ignoring protesters, the stylish “patriot” enters federal c 


‘ourt 


ecuting the Marcoses would make it more 
difficult to offer protective deals to other 
foreign leaders who have been helpful to 
the US. Earlier this year, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration offered to drop two federal 
drug indictments brought against 
Manuel Noriega in Florida if he 
would leave Panama. Now, says 
a Noriega confidant, the drug- 
running general “is telling every- 
body that this shows he was 
smart not to go for it.” 

Marcos might also have ex- 
pected immunity under a diplo- 
matic convention that normally 
protects a foreign head of state | 
from prosecution in a U.S, court. 
The charges against him, howev- 
er, are based not on actions he 
took in his official capacity but 
on steps he took to enhance his 
personal wealth. More impor- 
tant, the Justice Department ar- 
gued, the Marcoses were being 
indicted because they plotted 
with Khashoggi and others to 
fraudulently conceal their illicit 
activities after they became U.S 
residents. “There was no asylum 
agreement that Marcos could be 
just as big a crook in this country 
as he was in [the Philippines],” | 
says Loye Miller, spokeswoman 
for Attorney General Richard 
Thornburgh. “If he had been a 
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An implicit reminder of past loyalty to the U.S. 


lawyers contended that the Marcoses had 
been living on “borrowed funds” since the 
Reagan Administration persuaded them 
to leave the Philippines. Why, Duke 
asked, “should America spend millions 
and millions of dollars prosecuting two 
people who for a generation have been 
our closest allies?” 

That question was debated in Wash- 
ington last summer, when the Reagan 
Administration learned that U.S. Attor- 
ney Rudolph Giuliani was seeking to in- 
dict the Marcoses. State Department legal 
adviser Abraham Sofaer argued that pros- 











good boy after he got to the US., 
he would not have the problems 
he has today.” 

On the eve of the indictment, Marcos 
sent an emotional letter to the President, 
asking him to call off the prosecutors. 
“Reagan has known Marcos personally,” 
said a White House aide. “There's a lot of 
sentiment there. But he didn’t want to let 
personal feelings overrule in this case.” Af- 
ter an evening consultation with Thorn- 
burgh and other advisers, the President 
wrote back to Marcos to say he would not | 





intervene. —By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 
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If you don't take 
care of your customers, 
somebody else will. 


In these competitive times, customers are tough 
enough just to come by. And after you've got them, they 
can be even tougher to keep. 

That's why it makes good business sense to use 
Federal Express’ as a regular part of the way you do 
business. No other air express carrier in the world is better 
equipped to help keep your customers satisfied than 
Federal Express. 

For example, should your customers want to know 
where their packages are during any of the few short 
hours that they are in our hands, we can tell them. 

With our exclusive computerized tracking systems, 
information on the status of your package is just a phone 
call away. And in the unlikely event that your package 
should arrive even one minute late, we'll give you your 
money back: Thats our guarantee. 

Send your packages via Federal Express: When you 
keep your customers satisfied, you keep your customers. 


It's not justa package. 
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Add it up for yourself. 

There are two very good reasons why Ford 
Escort adds up to such an attractive value. (1) An 
actual comparison proves that Escort gives you more 
features for less money than the imports* (2) It's the 
world’s best-selling car six years running (based on 
’82-'87 calendar year worldwide sales and export 
data). And they both add up to the kind of attractive 
value you can take to the bank. 


Transferable 6-Year/60,000-Mile 
Powertrain Warranty. 

Covers you and future owners, with no transfer 
cost, on major powertrain components for 6 years 
60,000 miles. Restrictions and deductible apply. 
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Also, participating dealers back their customer- 
paid work with the Lifetime Service Guarantee. 
If a covered repair must be fixed again, the repairing 
dealer will fix it free for as long as you own your 
vehicle. Ask to see these limited warranties at your 
Ford Dealer. 
Best-built American cars...eight years running. 
For the past eight consecutive years, Ford qual- 
ity has led all other American car companies. That's 
based on an average of owner-reported problems in a 
series of surveys of '81-'88 models designed and 
built in North America. At Ford, “Quality is Job 1: 


wrison of latest lable sticker prices. Escort includes special val. 
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lected option items. Value package may vary. See war dealer about the package 


Count on Ford Escort to offer more 
features for less money than the imports. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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NISSAN 
SENTRA XE 


. 1.6L SOHC Engine l 


. Automatic Transaxle 2 
Power Steering 3 
. Electronic AM/FM 1 
Stereo Radio 
. Electronic Digital Clock 5 
. Tinted Glass 6. 
. Reclining Bucket Seats 7. 
. Tilt Steering Wheel 8 
. Rear Window Defroster 9. 
Light Group 10. 
Interval Wipers 11 


TOYOTA 
COROLLA DELUXE 


. 1.6L Engine 

. Automatic Transaxle 
. Power Steering 

. Electronic AM/FM 


Stereo Radio 


. Electronic Digital Clock 


Tinted Glass 
Reclining Bucket Seats 


Tilt Steering Wheel 


Rear Window Defroster 
Light Group 

Split Fold Down 

Rear Seat 
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HONDA 
CIVIC DX 


1.5L SOHC Engine 
Automatic Transaxle 
Power Steering 


. Electronic AM/FM 


Stereo Radio 

Electronic Digital Clock 
Tinted Glass 

Reclining Bucket Seats 
Tilt Steering Wheel 


. Rear Window Defroster 


Light Group 
Instrumentation Group 
Interval Wipers 








FORD 
ESCORT LX 
1. 1.9L SOHC EFI Engine 
2. Automatic Transaxle 
3. Power Steering 
4. Electronic AM/FM 
Stereo Radio 
5. Electronic Digital Clock 
). Tinted Glass 
7. Reclining Bucket Seats 
8. Tilt Steering Wheel 
9. Rear Window Defroster 
10. Light Group 
11. Instrumentation Group 
12. Split Fold Down 
Rear Seat 
13. Interval Wipers 
And Still Counting... 
14. Air Conditioning 
15. Cassette Tape Player 
16. Premium Sound 
System 
17. Dual Electric Remote 
Control Mirrors 
18. Polycast Wheels 
19. Lifetime Service 
Guarantee 
20. 6/60 Powertrain 
Warranty 


The World’s Best-Selling Car Six Years Running... 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? CED 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
‘acts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30 days for prompt refund. 


ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 


ow a major scientific 
breakthrough — The 
Viralizer® System—gives 
you relief from cold, sinus and 
allergy symptoms. It’s the new- 
est development of a concept 
pioneered at the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. The cause of 
the common cold is the 
Rhinovirus family which 
lives and multiplies in the 
nose and throat, but cannot 
thrive in temperatures over 
110°R The Viralizer is 
s = designed to deliver a gentle, 
controlled heat which pene- 
= ond trates the nose and throat. 
: After a pleasant heat treat- 
ment, the Viralizer dispenses either of two mild, 
over-the-counter, medicated sprays. Vira-Spray | 
is an analgesic, anti-bacterial spray. Vira-Spray 
II is a decongestant that provides temporary 
relief of nasal congestion due to colds, hayfever, 
sinusitis or allergies. These therapeutic sprays 
further discourage the stubborn cold and 
sinusitis germs. The Viralizer can produce effec- 
tive relief by using it for only a few minutes, 
several times a day. Clinical tests prove the 
Viralizer 90% effective in treating the symptoms 
of upper respiratory infection. Recommended by 
doctors, the Viralizer works in 24 hours or less 
without pills and is safe for children and adults, 
The complete Viralizer® System includes 1 
electric Viralizer with Vira-Spray I and 
Vira-Spray II plus a 3-pak refill of 
medicated sprays. $39.95 #1690. 











HOW TO ORDER 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 





® No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 







e Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 

e Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 

e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ DEPT. TIML28; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


® Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
© Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 





A WATCH FOR ALL REASONS 
his handsome digital-analog chronometer will 
swim with you (to a depth of 150 feet), fly with 

you, calculate your speed, wake you in the morn- 

ing, and tell you the day and date. If you're 
overseas, keep the digital timekeeper on home 
time, and adjust the analog hands to the new time. 

If you like, a push of a button will convert the 

digital display to 24-hour timekeeping, to conform 

to European standards, All functions —digital and 
analog timekeeping, calendar, alarm, chronome- 
ter and tachymeter—are powered by a highly 
accurate electronic quartz movement, The analog 
hands and hour markers are luminous. The stop- 
watch times to ‘iooth of a second, and the rotating bezel can be used for such practical matters as 
telling you when the parking meter will need another quarter. Adjustable fit. $39.95. Teflon coated 
durable black matte anodized stainless steel #1051; Stainless steel and gold-plated #1061. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! © = 


HE TECHNOLOGY: The _ story 

begins in the Arctic. A small Colo- 
rado company had an order from the 
U.S. Government to manufacture a 
vacuum insulated canteen that would 
stand up to hard use and keep liquids 
from freezing in the torturous Arctic 
cold. Now, Heatech has used that same 
| vacuum technology they developed to 
produce a room heating unit that leaps 
a generation beyond every other heater 
on the market. Here, the vacuum is used 
to cause water to boil almost instantly 
at approximately 130°F instead of the 
usual 212°F Water inside the sealed 
Heatech system turns to steam and 
rises in vertical tubes. There the heat is 
transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a diffusion screen, THE PERFORMANCE: The system is 
super fast and effective. Comparison tests show the Heatech doing in 15 minutes what other 
heaters take up to an hour to do. Inside, as the heat transfer process cools the steam, it condenses 
back into water droplets and the cycle starts again. The sealed system does not need replenishing 
or require servicing. The unusual patented cabinet design provides a multi-directional heat flow 
that warms your room more uniformly, from the floor up. THE SAFETY FACTOR: The 1500 watt 
Heatech sets a new standard in safety. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire hazard warning sticker on the heater. Independent laboratory tests 
show Heatech’s hottest surface temperature is up to 205°F lower than other types of heaters 
tested - making it exceptionally safe for use around children or pets. It also has three separate 
safety devices - a tipover switch, thermal sensing switch and pressure relief valve. THE BOTTOM 
LINE: In recent independent laboratory tests against 4 top competing heaters, Heatech achieved 
higher, more uniform room temperatures faster than any of the other heaters. At 12.5 Ibs. the 
21"x10"x9” Heatech is portable and compact. Comes in a choice of baked enamel finishes - Red, 
White or Black. Made with American pride, it is backed with a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty and is UL listed. Standard 110 volts AC. Thanks to an exclusive arrangement with 
Heatech, you can now obtain this state-of-the-art heater direct from The Lifestyle Resource. 
Order now while our supply is assured. $199.95 each. #2220 (White); #2230 (Black); #2240 (Red). 


ORDERS CALL TOLL-FACE 24 Wns A pay BUU-87 2-5200 















































Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
Up to $20 $3.95 $50.01 to $60.....$ 7.95 
| $20.01 to $30......$ 4.95 $60.01 to $70.....$ 8.95 
UPS $30.01 to $40 $5.95 $70.01 to $100.....$10.95 
onpoavalr $40.01 to $50......$ 6.95 Over $100 .....$12.95 


UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 
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American Notes 





The Sorrows of 
Cobb County 


A twelve-year-old boy hangs 
himself after being punished at 
school. A 16-year-old shoots 
himself while visiting a friend 
Another boy takes his own life 
with a borrowed .357 Magnum 

The series of deaths in the 
booming suburbs of Cobb 
County, just north of Atlanta, 
are part of a “suicide cluster,” 
an affliction that has inexplica- 
bly visited half a dozen US 
communities in this decade. 
The Centers for Disease Con- 





trol began a detailed study of , 


the county last summer after 
the suicide rate there was found 
to be 33% higher than the na- 
tional average. The county 
(pop. 400,000) has already suf- 
fered 51 suicides this year, in- 
cluding six teen deaths, and ex- 
pects to hit a record 70 suicides 
by December. Authorities spec- 
ulate that the root cause may be 
explosive growth. “Fifteen 
years ago Cobb County was ru- 
ral pastureland,” says Dirk 
Huttenbach, a psychiatrist for 
adolescents. “Anytime you 
have greater instability and less 
tradition, you're going to have 
this sort of turmoil.” 5 








Is the training too harsh? 


THE NAVY 


The Case of 
Lieut. Dolphin 


“The Navy may mistreat peo- 
ple,” joked an officer last week, 
“but never dolphins.” He was 
trying to defuse charges by Rick 
Trout, a former trainer at the 
Naval Ocean Systems Com- 
mand in San Diego, that sea 
mammals in a classified Navy 





program had been beaten or 
starved during training, and 
that two had died as a result of | 
abuse. The Marine Mammal 
Commission, announced that it 
will investigate 

The charges focused new 
attention on the Navy's long- 
standing use of dolphins 
There are now I15 “in uni- 
form,” who serve in recovering 
torpedoes and locating hostile 
frogmen in waters ranging 
from the Persian Gulf to the 
Trident submarine port in Pu- 
get Sound, Wash. o 


FBI 


Trouble on the 
“Taco Circuit” 


The FBI's sorry record in race 


relations was reaffirmed in Sep- | 


tember when a federal court in 
El Paso found that the bureau 
had systematically assigned 
Hispanic agents to low-level 
duties known as the “taco cir- 
cuit.” The court warned that it 
might impose reforms on the 
agency's promotions system 
Now FBI supervisors may be 
making matters worse: lawyers 
for 20 of the 311 agents involved 
in the suit went to court last 
week to charge that a number of 
those involved in the case had 
been removed from their duties 
or harassed in other ways 
Bernardo Perez, now assis- 





Agent Perez and his lawyers at the U.S. courthouse in El Paso 








Counseling teens at the Ridgeview Institute in Smyrna, Ga. 


tant head of the FBI's El Paso 
office, accused his superior of 
vowing to “get those” who testi- 
fied in the lawsuit. Last week's 
filing, which also requests a 
court order barring further re- 
taliation, says agents have been 
warned by superiors not to dis- 
cuss the case with the press. It 
charges that the head of the bu- 
reau’s Los Angeles office has | 
asked FBI investigators to ana- 
lyze the October issue of Cali- 
fornia magazine for possible ad- | 
ministrative action against 
three agents who provided in- 
formation—including Perez, 
who appears on the cover. 

Says a spokesman for FBI 
Director William Sessions: 
“Any intimidation or retalia- 
tion would be both illegal and 
intolerable and would result in 
an FBI inquiry.” a 
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Washington's 
Worst Jobs 


Politics and patronage go hand 
in hand, but some presidential 
appointments in the next ad- 
ministration may be hard to 
fill. The nonpartisan Center 
for Excellence in Government 
catalogs them in The Prune 
Book, a just released guide to 
116 of the toughest jobs in the 
capital. Some 
examples: a for- 
mer Assistant 
Secretary of 
State for African 
Affairs admits 
that sometimes 
“stamina was 
more important 
than intelli- 
gence” in keep- 
ing pace with the 
travel and social demands of 
his post. At the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the chal- 
lenge is “not to cave” in to de- 
mands for money. Says a 
former OMB associate director 
“A lot of people are not willing 
to be unpopular.” 

The directory, a takeoff on 
the traditional “plum book” of 
political patronage, has a seri- 
ous purpose: to stress “the 
consequences of failure to 
perform effectively” in sub- 
Cabinet Government offices 
Explains former State De- 
partment spokesman John 
Trattner, who wrote the book: 
“A prune is a plum with 
experience.” a 
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ISRAEL 


A Move to 





The Right 


The election was a dead heat, but Likud is 


poised to get its way 


“It was a struggle between the fools and 
the impotents in this campaign. The fools 
have won.” 

Labor Party 
Ezer Weizman 


campaign manager 


oreign Minister Shimon Peres sat 
expressionless in his hotel suite in 
Tel Aviv on election night as an 
aide handed him the first predic- 
tions. The figures showed Peres’ left-of- 
center Labor Party virtually deadlocked 
h the right-wing Likud bloc. The small 
parties of right and left were racking up 
votes and gaining the balance of power 
Peres slumped in his chair. If the trend 
held, his dream of an international peace 
conference and territorial 
with the Palestinians in the occupied ter- 
ritories was doomed—and his own politi- 
future uncertain 
Less than a mile away at Likud head- 
quarters, the party faithful watched the 
vote count click toward 40 
and then stall. The party of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir was not even close to 
the 61 needed to form a ma- 


wi 


compromise 





Ca 


jority government in the 
120-seat Knesset. Once 
again a divided electorate 


had voted Israel into politi- 
cal stalemate. Likud leaders 
began feverishly calculating 
potential coalitions. De- 
clared a Likud activist: “My 
God, the rabbis have won! 
When the final results 
were in, no one was sur- 
prised that Likud had taken 
just 40 Knesset seats to La- 
bor’s 39. Broader gauged, Li- 
kud and its allies on the right 
had elected 47 deputies, in 
contrast to the 50 won by 
Labor and its possible part- 
ners on the left. The real sur- 


30 


prise winners were the four religious par- 
ties. Increasing their parliamentary 
representation from twelve to 18 seats, 
they won the deciding voice in who would 
run Israel for the next four years. They 
are most likely to team up with Likud, but 
only after demanding an extremely high 
price for their cooperation 

The ambiguous outcome of the election 
dismayed those in Israel and elsewhere 
who had hoped for clear direction. Most 
bitter were those who advocate a negotiat- 
ed settlement for the land and the 1.7 mil- 
lion Arabs of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, occupied by Israel since 1967. Under 
the probable government lineup, the pros- 
pect was for continued Arab-Israeli con- 
frontation and greater repression in the ter- 
ritories. Arabs braced for a harder line by 
Jerusalem. A “fatal blow to peace,” said a 
P.L.O. statement. “We expect more harsh- 
ness, hatred and terrorism.” 

The Reagan Administration, which 





Mourners at the single coffin of Rachel Weiss and her three children 


A series of terrorist incidents worked to the Likud’s advantage. 
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Frenzied bargaining after the “night of the rabbis”: 


had tacitly supported Peres and his plans 
for Arab-Israeli negotiations, kept its dis- 
may to itself and promised to work with 
whatever government emerges. Reagan’s 
successor will find it all the harder to 
nudge the region toward peace talks 
American Jews were concerned that a 
right-wing Israel, markedly more reli- 
gious and militantly nationalistic than be- 
fore, would alienate or at least upset U.S 
supporters already dismayed by Israel’s 
handling of the intifadeh 

Even as the votes were being counted, 
both Likud and Labor began a courtship 
of the religious parties. Dur- 
ing the “night of the rabbis,” 
one religious party leader af- 
ter another took center stage 
to air demands. “We will 
keep all our options open,” 
declared Rabbi Yitzhak 
Peretz, whose ultra-Ortho- 
dox SHAS Party will send six 
deputies to the Knesset 

It quickly appeared that 
Labor would be unable to 
outbid Likud. The morning 
after the election, Shamir | 
announced his willingness to | 
amend the Law of Return, 
which grants all Jewish im- 
migrants immediate Israeli 
citizenship. For years the re- 
ligious parties have sought to 
redefine “who is a Jew” by 
recognizing only those born 
to a Jewish mother or con- 
verted to Judaism by an Or- 















thodox rabbi. The proposal to disregard 
all other conversions has particularly up- 
set U.S. Jews, most of whom identify 
themselves with the Conservative and 
Reform branches of Judaism 

Peres adamantly opposes any change 
in the Law of Return, but the religious 
parties have a great deal more on their 
wish lists that troubles Labor. They seek to 
bring a far greater degree of religious ob- 
servance to the largely secular state, and 
they want to ensure their hold on power by 
resisting any changes in the complex elec- 
toral laws that now favor them 

Both Shamir and Peres defined the 
key election issues as peace and the Pales- 
tinian question. But once the votes were 
tallied, Israelis found themselves plunged 
into debate over the religious orientation 
of their state. Observed Hebrew Universi- 
ty professor Ehud Sprinzak: “Most of the 
results have nothing to do with peace and 
security problems, but with a new sort of 
configuration inside Israel. The people 
are going back to God.” Said Avraham 
Burg, a new Labor Deputy: “The results 
reflect a protest against the major blocs. 
The religious element is crystallizing into 
a third bloc, which will determine who 
will run Israel.” 

That third bloc could materialize be- 
cause Israel's cumbersome proportional- 
representation system allocates dispro- 
portionate political power to small 
parties—a mere 1% of the popular vote, 
roughly 20,000 ballots, can yield a Knes- 
set seat. Once again the system prevented 
the country from electing a strong, united 























a jubilant Shamir meets with the Orthodox leaders of Agudat Yisrael 





Labor and Housing. 


the territories. 





| government. As Gad Ya'acobi, a Laborite 


and Minister of Economics and Planning, 
noted, “We have institutionalized the tyr- 
anny of the minority.” To put together a 
slim majority, Shamir will have to accom- 
modate not only the four religious parties 
but also three extreme-right secular fac- 
tions whose platforms all advocate annex- 
ing the occupied territories 


f Shamir finds the price too steep, he 

might possibly offer Labor a junior 

partnership in a rejiggered grand co- 

alition. Many Labor leaders want no 
part of such a deal, but neither are they 
willing to seek a lesser coalition with the 
small parties. Declared Energy Minister 
Moshe Shahal: “It would be better to 
spend some time in opposition than yield 
to ultra-religious and ultra-nationalist de- 
mands.” For Shimon Peres, either choice 
would be humiliating. After three cam- 
paigns in which he failed to deliver a La- 
bor victory, pressure is growing on him to 
step aside as party leader. For now he is 
saved by the lack ofa credible alternative 

Shamir will probably accede to a 
right-wing coalition whose policies reflect 
more extreme views than those presented 
by the last government. Israelis can ex- 
pect a tough line on the occupied territo- 
ries. Driven by a vision of a Greater Isra- 
el, Shamir has vowed never to relinquish 
an inch of Biblical Judea and Samaria 
But he has always stopped short of going 
along with more extreme demands for an- 
nexation. Instead he now embraces the 
Camp David formula he rejected in 1978, 


WHAT PRICE GLORY? 


Yitzhak Shamir needs at least 21 more Knesset seats to fashion 
a ruling coalition without Labor. He will have to buy them with 
stiff concessions in policy and positions. Here’s the price. 


Four religious parties hold 18 seats. three of 
them are largely uninterested in territorial and political mat- 
ters, but all four will join a Likud coalition if Shamir gives in to 
many of their religious demands: 

@ Passage of “Who is a Jew” amendment to the Law of Re- 
turn, which would recognize only Orthodox converts. 

@ Massive funding for religious schools. 

@ Enactment of strict Sabbath laws to ban all public entertain- 
ment, transportation and commercial transactions. 

®@ Control of the ministries of Interior, Education, Religion, 


@ No elimination of military exemptions that currently allow 
17,000 yeshiva students to avoid army service. 
@ No electoral reforms to reduce the clout of small parties. 


which would grant the Palestinians a 
semblance of autonomy. That concession 
| sounds to most Arabs like little more than 
| the right to collect their own garbage 

How Shamir would quell the intifa- 
deh, which has taken the lives of more 
than 300 Palestinians and seven Israelis 
since December 1987, remains uncertain 
He might push autonomy in an attempt to 
disarm the rebellion but forestall any 
grander political or territorial conces- 
sions. If nothing else worked, he might re- 
verse his previous opposition and adopt a 
strategy proposed by Ariel Sharon, one of 
the hawks in his party. The Sharon 
scheme calls for Israel to incorporate uni- 
laterally the Jewish settlement areas in 
the territories as well as land deemed nec- 
essary for security. Then it would with- 
draw its military forces from the remain- 
ing Arab-populated areas. These actions, 
Sharon argues, would safeguard Israel's 
military interests while granting some 
form of autonomy to 95% of the Palestin- 
ians living in the territories. 

The choice of personalities for Cabi- 
net portfolios, specifically the Defense 
Ministry, may signal Shamir’s intent. Vy- 
ing for the post are two hard-line former 
holders of the post: Sharon, 60, who has 
criticized his own party for failing to take 
a tougher stand toward the Palestinians, 
and Moshe Arens, 62, a former Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S 

The appointment of either would be 
considered bad news by the Palestinian 
Arabs, who fear an even harsher crack- 
down against the intifadeh. Aside from fa- 









Three extreme-right secular parties control 
seven seats. They will likely join Shamir even if he re- 
fuses to adopt their primary political agendas: 

@ Moledet (Homeland), two seats, wants “transfer” or expul- 
sion of Palestinians from the occupied territories. 

®@ Tehiya (Revival), three seats, wants formal annexation of 


@ Tzomet (Crossroads), two seats, wants to deny most Israeli 
Arabs the right to vote. 
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voring more arrests and deportations, re- 
liable sources say, both men will propose 
to close the Jabalia refugee camp in Gaza, 
a hotbed of unrest, and disperse its 60,000 
residents throughout the Strip in newly 
built housing. They would also push for 
legislation denying Palestinians in the oc- 
cupied territories the right to appeal to the 
Israeli High Court of Justice. 

It may well have been the single- 
mindedness of Likud’s campaign that 
helped carry the day. Labor talked vague- 
ly about negotiating peace; Likud empha- 
sized holding on to the territories. During 
one campaign trip this fall, 8,000 of the 
party faithful were bused to the Arab city 
of Nablus. There, standing before Joseph's 
tomb, Binyamin Begin, the son of former 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin and a 
rising star on the right, told the cheering 
crowd, “We will be here for eternity.” 

Peres ran on a platform of gambling 
land for peace: “If you give me the 
chance, I can start negotiations, and the 
whole picture in the Middle East can 
change.” He pinned his star to his long- 
standing plan for peace talks with Jordan 
and a Palestinian delegation under inter- 
national auspices. That proposal suffered 








a critical blow last July when King Hus- 
sein severed all of Jordan’s ties to the 
West Bank. 

The intifadeh also worked to Likud’s 
advantage. Two days before the election, 
three Molotov cocktails struck a Jerusa- 





Peres: his dream doomed, his future uncertain 








lem-bound bus on the outskirts of the 
West Bank town of Jericho; a young Is- 
raeli woman, Rachel Weiss, and her three 
children died in the blaze, and their funer- 
al galvanized voter sympathies. On elec- 
tion day a similar bomb struck a car in 
Arab East Jerusalem, injuring three Is- 
raelis on their way to vote. The bumper of 
their car bore a Likud campaign sticker. 

Arab observers are convinced they 
face a bleak future. “There is an upsurge of 
religious fundamentalism in Israel,” con- 
tends Hanna Siniora, editor of the newspa- 
per a/-Fajr in East Jerusalem and a P.L.O. 
supporter. “The Israeli government will try 
to apply harsher measures, and these will 
backfire, as they did in the past.” 

A shift to the right in Israel is al- 
ready in train, and there is a certain in- 
evitability to the course. A bold stroke 
that changes the progression is always 
possible, but none seems to be in pros- 
pect. By producing a deadlock between 
the two political blocs, Israel’s voters 
have left their country divided—and the 
Middle East in lockstep toward further 
confrontation. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Ron Ben-Yishai and Jon D. Hull/Tel 
Aviv and Robert Slater/Jerusalem 


A Special Relationship in Danger 
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BY STROBE TALBOTT WASHINGTON 


i ndividuals have friends; nations have special relation- 
ships. The term is as close as the cool and stilted vocabu- 
lary of political science comes to sentimentality. It refers toa 
handful of international ties that depend on some combina- 
tion of cultural kinship, geopolitical advantage, mutual de- 
fense and, above all, shared values and ideals. 

Americans can take pride in their nation’s friendships. 
Britain is not just a former colonial motherland but also the 
home of a certain strain of civility that Americans admire. 
Canada is more than just a giant neighbor; it is also a good 
neighbor, and its hardiness appeals to America’s nostalgia 
for its own frontier days. Japan’s emergence as an economic 
superpower is more than just a testament to the U.S.’s benev- 
olence as a victor in war and a partner in peace; it is the re- 
sult of hard work, ingenuity and entrepreneurship, qualities 
that Americans esteem. 

Not incidentally, Britain, Canada and Japan are all 
ruled by their own people. The Philippines, a former U'S. 
colony and longtime beneficiary of American goodwill, was 
consigned, informally at least, to a kind of probationary sta- 
tus during Ferdinand Marcos’ dictatorship; the “People 
Power” revolution and the triumph of Corazon Aquino, 
however flawed and fragile, have been a reminder that 
democracy is a sine qua non for a special relationship with 
the US. 

How ironic, then, that the workings of democracy in Is- 
rael last week should jeopardize what has for 40 years been 
the most extraordinary and at the same time the most prob- 
lematic of all the U.S.’s special relationships. 

A Likud government would be committed to a goal to 


which the U.S. is, and should be, opposed: permanent occu- 
pation of the Gaza Strip and the West Bank of the Jordan 
River, which Israel seized in 1967. 

Modern Israel was born in 1948 as a result of a territorial 
compromise, the partition of historical Palestine between 
Jews and Arabs. Yitzhak Shamir was one of a minority of Zi- 
onist extremists who refused to accept the compromise and 
have always believed that the West Bank should be part of 
the Jewish state of Israel. 

Now the defiance and revanchism of what was once a 
fringe faction of Israeli politics may become the official poli- 
cy of the Israeli government. That could render impossible 
what was already immensely difficult: an updating of the 
original territorial compromise to accommodate Israel's le- 
gitimate security needs while preserving the principle that 
Palestinians are entitled to live under Arab rule. 

The Likud is determined to solidify Israeli control 
over some 1.7 million mostly Muslim Arabs. The 
Palestinians would continue to be governed by authorities 
they understandably regard as occupiers and oppressors. 
Democratic rule of second-class citizens is a contradiction 
in terms. 

That circumstance has been barely tolerable to many Is- 
raelis (and many friends of Israel in the U.S. and elsewhere) 
under conditions they conceded were undesirable and hoped 
would be temporary. But Shamir is saying Israel’s claim to 
the West Bank is unending and historically just. That is why 
the outcome of last week’s election may pose not only a huge 
obstacle to diplomacy but also a threat to the political and 
humanitarian values that Israel and the U.S. have long 
shared—and therefore to the essence of a very special 
relationship. io 
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Introducing the IBM Application System/4.00. 


When your business is small, you can buy an IBM® Application System/400” and it will be just 
the right size. 

Later on, you Il still be smiling. 

That's because as your company grows, your Application System/400 can grow right along 
with you. And the investments you made at first—in software, training, and peripherals—will still be 
working for you. 

That’s what the IBM Application System/4.00 is all about. It comes from IBM’s leadership with 
over a quarter million mid-size computer systems in place, and it does what growing companies have 
told us they want. 

It lets you grow into what you need, without outgrowing what you've paid for. 


Never before has a mid-size computer system been introduced with so much proven software 
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Applic ation System/400. 
Even better, any program you start with, you can stay with. No matter how big your Application 


System/400 gets, your software will always work. 


Tomorrow: Protection for your investment as your business grows. 
Most models of the IBM Applic ‘ation System/400 come rack-mounted like a stereo system. 
Components slide in and out, so you can upgrade right on the spot. Youre not locked into any 
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e rest are faxphonies. 


In aworld of personal facsimiles, there's only one original 

Canon FaxPhone. Now with a complete line of personal facsimiles to meet your personal business needs 

All designed to deliver documents anywhere. In seconds 
To send and receive fine print and drawings with remarkable clarity 
Or dial a simple phone call with a single touch. 

And whether you choose the standard FaxPhone 8, the versatile 
FaxPhone 20 or the high-performance FaxPhone 25, you get a level 
of innovative technology you've come to expect from Canon 

Technology that shows you why it takes more than a fax and a 
phone to make a FaxPhone. 

And why anything else is just 
a facsimile. 
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MALDIVE ISLANDS 


Scarred by gunfire: Male’s gold-domed mosque during a festival in happier times 





Heading Them Off at the Atoll 





Indian troops repel an invasion force of foreign mercenaries 


he prospect of a military invasion of 

the Republic of Maldives would seem 
to be almost as remote as the Indian Ocean 
archipelago itself. A collection of some 
1,200 coral islands that together make up 
only 115 sq. mi. of land, the country lies 
several hundred miles southwest of India 
and Sri Lanka. Its 195,000 citizens, most of 
them Sunni Muslims, earn their living 
largely from fishing and tourism. Posses- 
sion of guns is outlawed, except for the few- 
er than 2,000 lightly armed members of the 
National Security Service, and violence is 
virtually unknown. Yet last week the capi- 
tal island of Male (pronounced Mah-lay) 
was invaded, briefly but brutally, in an un- 
successful coup attempt carried out by for- 
eign mercenaries. 


— 


























The raiders, who numbered only 
about 60, struck before dawn on Thurs- 
day, landing aboard speedboats from a 
small freighter moored offshore. Armed 
with rocket launchers, mortars and 
automatic rifles, they quickly seized al- 
most total control of the 370-acre coral 
atoll, firing at civilians who came out of 
their homes to investigate. Many of the 
island’s most prominent buildings, in- 


cluding its gold-domed mosque, were se- | 


verely scarred by hours of gunfire. 

The apparent target was President 
Maumoon Abdul Gayoom, 50, member of 
a well-known Maldivian family who was 
re-elected in September to a third five- 
year term. The rebels literally had the 
government on the run: Gayoom and sev- 
eral Cabinet members fled from house to 
house to avoid capture during the 18-hour 
invasion. 

Nearly all the invaders were be- 
lieved to be former Tamil separatist 


| guerrillas from Sri Lanka, apparently in 


the pay of Maldivian elements hostile to 
Gayoom. The President issued pleas for 
military intervention from India and the 
U.S. as well as Britain, which held Mal- 


dives as a protectorate from 1887 until | 


1965. Following an emergency Cabinet 


Gandhi dispatched some 1,600 
troops to restore order in Male 
and commanded navy war- 
ships to head toward Maldivi- 
an waters. Paratroopers ar- 
rived less than twelve hours 
| later, landing aboard two So- 
viet-built IL-76 transport air- 
craft at the national airport on 
Hulule, a few hundred yards 
off Male. Within minutes the 








eeting, Indian Prime Minister Rajiv | 


| ernment, which seems to be losing the 


mercenaries began racing back to their 
mother ship. On Sunday the mercenar- 
ies surrendered after an Indian frigate 
fired on the freighter. 

The invaders left at least 30 dead, 
most of them civilians, and nearly 100 
injured. According to Foreign Minister 
Fathulla Jameel, several eyewitnesses 
identified as the leader of the band a 
once prominent Maldivian businessman 
named Abdulla Lutefi, who currently 
operates a farm near the Sri Lankan 
capital of Colombo. Several years ago, 
Lutefi was arrested for entering Mal- 
dives with a firearm, apparently in an 
attempt to overthrow Ibrahim Nasir, 


| Gayoom’s predecessor as President 


Both Sri Lankan and Maldivian au- 
thorities suspect that Lutefi may have 
hired the Tamil mercenaries, many of 
whom have become increasingly inac- 
tive since India sent army troops to Sri 
Lanka to quell the separatist movement 
in 1987, 

Gandhi intended India’s quick re- 
sponse to underscore New Delhi's growing 
military role in southern Asia. He may 
have the chance to make the point again. 
Domestic dissatisfaction with the Gayoom 
regime, which does not allow opposition, is _| 
substantial, and Maldives may attract oth- 
er visitors with more on their mind than 


scuba diving. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Ross H. Munro/Male 
AFGHANISTAN 


Reversing Gears 


The Soviets threaten to halt 
their pullout 





n downtown Kabul last week, a unit of 

Soviet and Afghan troops paraded 
through the streets towing a fresh supply 
of SS-1 Scud missiles. Elsewhere in Af- 
ghanistan the Soviets also deployed 30 
MiG-27 attack aircraft and began striking 
at mujahedin fighters with Backfire 
bombers. Why the sudden buildup? In 
Moscow First Deputy Foreign Minister 
Alexander Bessmertnykh announced that 
the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan 
“is being suspended” because of new at- 
tacks by mujahedin rebels. Blaming the 
U.S. and Pakistan for continuing to give 
arms to the guerrillas, he hinted that the 
original pullout deadline of Feb. 15 may | 
not be met. 

The State Department charged that 
the buildup called into question Moscow's 
commitment toa “genuine political settle- 
ment.” The fact is, neither superpower 
has halted military aid to its ally in the 
Afghan conflict. Now the Soviets want to 
buy time for President Najibullah’s gov- 


war. The Soviet pullout will likely resume, 
but if Soviet combat aircraft remain in the 
skies, the mujahedin will have to postpone 
victory celebrations. 5 
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My Father Nikita’s Downfall 





In an intimate and gripping tale of Kremlin intrigue that might 
give pause to Mikhail Gorbachev, Sergei Nikitovich Khrushchev tells for 
the first time the behind-the-scenes story of his father’s ouster 


On Oct. 15, 1964, the world heard the shocking news; Nikita 
Sergeyevich Khrushchev had been removed as leader of the Soviet 
Union. Weeks earlier his son Sergei, then 29 and an engineer 
working on a rocket project, had been told by a former KGB guard 
about the plot, but Nikita initially dismissed the story as nonsense. 
As the days slipped by and the intrigue grew, the senior Khru- 
shchev realized that his son was 
right. But it was too late. After 
more than a decade as one of 
the globe's two most powerful 
leaders, Khrushchev became a 
nonperson overnight. He died in 
1971, 

In the months after Khru- 
shchev’s ouster, Sergei began to 
record impressions of his fa- 
ther’s last days in the Kremlin 
so that, as he puts it, the story 
“would not be lost to history.” 
Last July, after Mikhail Gor- 
bacheyv praised Khrushchev and 
the Soviet press began to reha- 
bilitate the former leader's rep- 
utation, the editors of TIME en- 
couraged Sergei to write about 
his father. In October the first of 
four installments appeared in 
the Soviet weekly Ogonyok. 

Sergei, now 53, lives with 
his second wife Valentina in a 
Moscow apartment building 
that is reserved for the élite. 


phone rang. That surprised me. Everyone knew my father 
was not in Moscow. I heard an unfamiliar voice. 

“May I speak to Nikita Sergeyevich?” 

“He’s not in Moscow.” 

“To whom am I speaking?” I could hear the disappointment 
in the voice on the other end. 

“This is his son.” 

“How do you do, Sergei Nikitovich. This is Vasily Ivanovich 
Galyukov. I’m the former chief of security for Nikolai Grigoriye- 
vich Ignatov [President of the Russian Republic]. I’ve been trying 
to reach Nikita Sergeyevich all summer. I have to tell him some- 
thing very important.” 

I was all the more surprised. What could Ignatov’s former 
chief of security have to tell Khrushchev? “Please, hear me out,” 
said Galyukov hurriedly. “I happen to know that there is a plot 
against Nikita Sergeyevich. I wanted to tell him about it personal- 
ly. There are many people involved.” 

I thought the man must be insane. What kind of plot could 
there be nowadays? It was nonsense. 

“Vasily Ivanovich,” I said, “you'd better call Semichastny at 
the KGB. They'll take care of everything.” 


O ne evening in early September, the special government 








From the family album: Sergei with his father shortly before his death 


Transferred from his high-security job in 1968, Sergei serves as a 
deputy director of a scientific institute. Sergei insists that he want- 
ed his story to be published not to glorify his father but to correct 
the “fabrications” that have appeared. “Many people may find it 
hard to believe,” he says, ‘but Nikita Sergeyevich was a very trust- 
ing man, sincere almost to the point of naiveté.”” 

The younger Khrushchev’s 
story not only sheds light on one 
of the century's great palace in- 
trigues but also points up cir- 
cumstantial parallels that may 
be viewed as cautionary by Gor- 
bachev. Like Gorbachev, Khru- 
shchev was a larger-than-life fig- 





ure who, in attempting reforms 
that pale beside those being tried 
today but were radical for their 
time, made powerful enemies 
within the collective Soviet lead- 
ership. Sergei’s tale is also a par- 
able of treachery. Even Anastas 
Mikoyan, then Soviet President 
and a putative Khrushchev ally, 
comes off as a bet hedger who 


plotters that includes Presidium 
[now called Politburo] members 
Leonid Brezhnev, Nikolai Pod- 
gorny and Mikhail Suslov, Dep- 
uty Premier Alexander Shelepin 
and KGB chief Vladimir 
Semichastny. 


ty) | 








“T can’t go to Semichastny. He’s an active participant in the 
plot, along with Shelepin, Podgorny and others. I wanted to tell all 
this personally to Nikita Sergeyevich. He’s in great danger.” 

“Call back in a few days. He'll be back soon.” 

“T may not be able to do that. It was only by chance that I got 
access to this special phone and managed to be alone in the room. 
Perhaps you can listen to what I have to say and then tell Nikita 
Sergeyevich about our conversation.” 

I didn’t know what to do. If he was crazy, he would torment 
me with groundless suspicions. But what if he wasn’t crazy? May- 
be I'd better meet him and find out. “All right. Give me your ad- 
dress. I'll come this evening and you can tell me everything.” 

“No, no! It’s dangerous to talk there. Do you know the Central 
Committee apartment building on Kutuzovsky Prospekt? Tell 
me what your car looks like, and I'll be waiting for you.” 

“T havea black car—license 02-32. I'll be there in halfan hour.” 


Sergei and Galyukov drove to the woods outside Moscow. Gal- 
yukov explained how he had overheard several of Ignatov’s tele- 
phone conversations with Brezhnev and Podgorny. Though Galyu- 





kov had caught only snatches, he was convinced they planned to oust 
Khrushchev before November. 
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We'd been walking for almost two hours. As 
we were saying goodbye, Galyukov said, “Ser- 
gei Nikitovich, call me only in an emergency, 
and don’t say anything on the phone beyond ar- 
ranging a meeting. My telephone is bugged— 
I’m sure of it.” 

All this was not just unusual but scary and 
unreal. On the way back into town, Galyukov 
and I were relieved to see that there was no one 
tailing us. How naive we were. His fear that his 
own phone was bugged was only part of the truth. 
| The lines into Khrushchev’s apartment were 
also bugged, so my meeting with Vasily Ivano- 
vich was traced from the first step to the last. 


hen Father returned to Moscow, I was 
W hesitant about telling him everything I 

had heard. What if all this was just an 
invention of a stranger who was talking nonsense 
about members of the top leadership—many of 
whom I had known since my childhood in Kiev 
and had many times been to our home? “You 
know,” I began, “something unusual happened 
while you were away. It may be nonsense, but I 
can’t keep it to myself.” 

Father heard me out without saying anything. When I fin- 
ished, he said, “You've done the right thing to tell me. Tell me 
again, who did that man mention by name?” 

“Ignatov, Podgorny, Brezhnev, Shelepin.” 

Father thought for a moment. “No, that can’t be. Brezhnev, 
Podgorny, Shelepin—they’re completely different people. Igna- 
tov—that’s possible. But what can he have in common with the 
others?” 

The next day, when Father returned from the Kremlin, he 
started right in: “It looks like there’s nothing to what you said. Mi- 
koyan, Podgorny and I were coming out of the Council of Ministers, 
and I told them what you'd said. Podgorny simply laughed it off. 
‘How could you even think such a 
thing, Nikita Sergeyevich?’ But just 
in case, I asked Mikoyan to meet 
with this man [Galyukov].” 

I was very upset. It was one 
thing for Mikoyan to be put in 
charge of the investigation, but how 
could this be set in motion so casual- 
ly—and in the presence of Podgor- 
ny, who after all was one of those | 
mentioned as part of the plot? 





I happen to 
know that 


| 
A few days later, Mikoyan sum- | 
moned Sergei and Galyukov to his | 
apartment, where he greeted them 
coolly and ordered Sergei to take 
notes. Galyukoy recounted his tale, 
adding that over the previous few days Ignatov had grown agitated 
because Khrushchev had not left yet for his vacation in the Crimean 
resort of Pitsunda. Galyukov’s conclusion: the plot would begin in 
earnest while Khrushchev was away. 





A heavy silence had fallen over the room. Mikoyan sat there 
thinking as though we weren’t even there. Finally he turned to us. 
“Everything you've said is very important. You've shown yourself 
to be a genuine Communist . . . I want only to say that we also 
know Nikolai Viktorovich Podgorny, Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev, 
Alexander Nikolayevich Shelepin and other comrades as hon- 
est Communists who without even a shred of doubt have devot- 
ed all their strength to the good of our people, to the good of the 
Communist Party, and we continue to regard them as our com- 
rades in arms in the common struggle.” Seeing that I had put 








“Hear me out. 


there is a plot 
against Nikita 
Sergeyevich.” 
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be 
Bet-hedging putative ally: touring East Germany by train with Mikoyan 


down my pen, Mikoyan snapped, “Take down what I just said!” 

Galyukov in bewilderment looked at Mikoyan. There was 
fear in his eyes. Turning to me, Mikoyan concluded, “Write up 
your notes from this conversation and send it to me. I’m leaving 
for Pitsunda. You can bring the report there. Don’t show it to 
anyone—not to a single person. I will tell Nikita Sergeyevich 
about all of this, and we'll decide what to do.” 








The next morning, when I reached the last page of the re- | 


port, I decided to omit Mikoyan’s final declaration since it 
didn’t fit with the overall tone. And then I went off on vacation. 
An hour or two after I got to my father’s dacha, we went by Mi- 
koyan’s house to pick him up. 

“T brought the report, Anastas Ivanovich,” I said. 
“What should I do?” My father responded for Mikoyan: 
“When we get back, you give it to Anastas.” Only much 
later did I figure out the cause of Father's attitude. He did 

| not want to believe that such a thing could happen. 

| These people who were accused had been friends of his 
for decades. If he couldn't trust them, whom could he 
trust? Besides, he was infinitely tired and had neither the 
strength nor the desire to get into a struggle for power. 

I gave the report to Mikoyan. Later that night he 
asked me to come see him. In his bedroom he opened a 
wardrobe and, kneeling down, pulled out my report 
from under a big pile of clothes. “Everything’s written 
down here correctly,” he said. “Only add at the end my 
words about how we have complete confidence in, and 
no doubts whatsoever about, the honesty of Comrades 
Podgorny, Brezhnev and the others, and that we don’t 

accept the idea that any sort of separatist action on their part is 
possible. Sit down and write that.” 

He watched me write it out. When I finished, he said, “Now 
put your signature on it.” 

I was astonished. “Why? This isn’t an official document.” 

“It’s better this way. After all, you're the one who took the 
notes.” I signed. Mikoyan hid the folder under a pile of shirts. 
Catching my look of bewilderment, he explained, “Here it will be 
better preserved. Besides, this man of yours probably invented a 
lot of that stuff.” 

On the morning of Oct. 12, the spacecraft Voskhod witha crew 
of three had been launched into orbit. Father knew the time of the 
launch, and he kept looking at his pocket watch. Finally he said, 
“They've launched already.” He looked toward the telephones but 
they were silent. Usually everybody wanted to be the first to call 
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BETA CAROTENE 
AND 
CANCER. 








A PROGRESS REPORT. 


For several years, both the National 
Cancer Institute and the American Cancer 
Society have been recommending diets 
that include foods rich in Beta Carotene. 

Why? Because population studies 
have indicated a clear association between 
diets high in Beta Carotene rich foods and 
a lower incidence of certain forms of 
cancer. A similar association based on 
actual measurements of Beta Carotene 
levels in the blood has also been shown in 
several studies, including a recent one 
conducted at Johns Hopkins University* 

Based on increasing evidence from 
these studies and numerous other research 
findings, the National Cancer Institute is 
currently sponsoring 14 long-term, large 
scale studies which include Beta Carotene 
as a possible cancer inhibitor. 





NCI CANCER PREVENTION TRIALS 
USING BETA CAROTENE 


LOCATION 
1. Boston 

2. Finland 

3. Seattle 

4. Pittsburgh 
5. Seattle 

6. Tyler, TX 

7. China 

8. Hanover, NH 
g. Chicago 
10. China 
u1. China 


12. Tanzania 
13. Hanover, NH 


14. New York City 


CANCER 
All 

Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Lung 
Colon 
Colon 
Esophagus 
Esophagus 


Skin 
Skin 


Skin 





STUDY 
GROUP 


Physicians 
Smokers 
Smokers 
Smokers 
Asbestos 
Asbestos 
Tin Miners 
Polyps 
Polyps 
Dysplasia 
General 
Population 
Albino 
Previous Skin 
Cancer 


Previous Skin 
Cancer 


These studies, involving cancers of the lung, colon, skin and esophagus, are being conducted around 
the world: in America, in Europe, in China, and in Africa. They are measuring the effects of Beta Carotene 
in dietary supplement form. The supplements given in a number of the studies combine Beta Carotene 


with other nutrients. 


Data from this research should begin to appear in the next few years. While the scientific commu- 
nity continues its research in this vital health area, you should consider carefully the recommendations of 
the major cancer prevention authorities, including, of course, not smoking and having regular check-ups. 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc <> 


*-Serum Beta Carotene, Vitamins A and E, Selenium and Risk of Lung Cancer" 


New England Journal of Medicine, November 13, 1986. 
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with the good news. But this time the phones were silent 

Father busied himself with his papers, but he couldn't con- 
centrate. Half an hour, 40 minutes passed, I felt uneasy. It was as 
though everyone had forgotten about Khrushchev. Similar 
thoughts were apparently troubling my father. “Connect me with 
Smirnov [his aide of 30 years],” he ordered 

The call went right through. “Comrade Smirnov, why haven't 
you reported about the launch of the cosmonauts?” 
Smirnov said something about how there was nothing 
unusual about the launch. Father's irritation grew 
“Then why didn’t you report? You're supposed to re- 
port the results immediately.” Of course, by now Smir- 
nov knew everything and was in no hurry to call. Fa- 
ther hung up furiously 

Evening was falling. Father and Mikoyan were 
strolling along the beach. They were interrupted by a 
duty officer who ran up to them panting 

“Nikita Sergeyevich, Comrade Suslov asks that you 
come speak to him on the phone.” Father went into a 
little office and picked up the receiver. “Yes, Comrade 
Suslov?” There was a long pause. “I don’t understand 
What questions? Go ahead and deal with them without 
me.” Another pause. “What can be so urgent? I'll be 
back in two weeks, then we can discuss everything.’ 
Father's nerves were beginning to show. “I don’t understand any 
of this. What does that mean, you ‘all got together’? We'll discuss 
agricultural problems at the plenum in November. There will be 
plenty of time to talk it all over then.” 

“Well,” Father finally gave in, “if it’s so urgent I'll come to- 
morrow. Goodbye.” 


The next afternoon Khrushchev and his entourage boarded an 
Ilyushin 18 jet for the more than three-hour flight to Moscow 


He and Mikoyan went into the rear cabin. My father did not 
like to be alone and always had company. This time it was differ- 
ent. “Leave us alone,” he curtly ordered. The two men were work- 
ing out what line they would take, playing with alternatives, try- 
ing to guess what lay in store for them at the airport. 

The landing was smooth as usual. In recent years members of 





Web of plotters: receiving the Order of Lenin from Brezhnev in April 1964 
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“Everybody has 
gathered at 
the Kremlin,” 
he said. 

“They are 
waiting 

for you.” 


the Central Committee Presidium came to see off or meet my fa- 
ther. This time the tarmac was empty, with only two figures bare- | 
ly seen in the distance. It was a bad sign. The ramp was slowly 
rolled up. The mysterious figures approached. It was KGB Chair- 
man Semichastny, accompanied by an aide. 

Semichastny offered a polite but reserved greeting: “Wel- 
come back, Nikita Sergeyevich.” He leaned over to my father, 
and, as ifin confidence, told him ina 
low voice, “Everybody has gathered | 
at the Kremlin. They are waiting for | 
you.” 

My father turned to Mikoyan 
and calmly, almost lightheartedly, 
said, “Let’s go, Anastas.” 

My father came home around 
8 p.m. We walked for a while in si- 
lence. I didn’t ask him anything. He 
looked upset and very tired 

“Everything happened just the 
way you said it would,” he said 

“Are they demanding that you 
give up all your posts?” I asked 

“So far, only one of them, but 
that means nothing. This is just the 
beginning. We should be ready for anything.” He stopped 
speaking 

“Don’task any questions. I’m tired and have to think this over.” 

We walked on in silence. He suddenly asked: “Are you a 
doctor?” 

I was dumbfounded 

“What do you mean, a doctor?” 

“A doctor of science?” 

“No, just a master’s degree.” 

“Forget it.” 


ilence again. We made another round, and my father turned 

toward the house. He went upstairs to his bedroom and 

asked that a cup of tea be brought him there. Nobody dared 
to disturb him 


Later that evening Sergei, with his friend Sergo Mi- | 
% koyan, the son of the President, paid a visit to the apart- 
ment of academician Anushavan Arzumanyan, who had 
spent the previous hours conferring with the elder 
Mikoyan 


“Anastas Ivanovich has asked me to keep our con- 
versation a secret,” said Arzumanyan hesitantly. “But I 
can tell you. Various charges have been made against Ni- 
kita Sergeyevich, Everyone but Mikoyan has formed a 
single front. Khrushchev is accused of various sins: the 
unsatisfactory situation in agriculture, disrespectful 
treatment of members of the Central Committee Presidi- 
um and disregard for their opinions, and many other 
things 

“But this is not the main thing. What's at issue now 
is not his mistakes but the line that he embodies and 
carries out. If he were not there, Stalinists could seize 
power and nobody knows what would happen. It’s nec- 
essary to put up a fight and prevent the ouster of | 
Khrushchev.” | 

The accusation that Khrushchev had undervalued 
other members of the Presidium and was tactless in 
dealing with them was a serious one. There was a con- 
siderable measure of truth in it. Everyone recalled old 
and new insults 

“By the way,” Arzumanyan turned to me. “Shele- 
pin said that you got your doctor-of-science degree 
without defending it.” | 
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At rest in a backyard rocking chair: “| am ready to live where | am told to” 


“So that’s what it is!” I exclaimed without thinking. “My fa- 
ther asked me today whether I was a doctor. I couldn't under- 
stand it, and told him that three years ago I defended my master’s 
thesis and explained the difference between a master’s and doc- 
tor’s degree. It’s clear now how that question came up. This was a 
pure fabrication.” 

AL the time we didn’t know that my father had already decid- 
ed to retire without putting up a fight. Late at night he called Mi- 
koyan and said that ifeveryone wanted to relieve him of his posts, 
he would not object. Our telephone was bugged and his words be- 
came known immediately to his opponents, but we knew nothing 
The whole morning of the 14th of October passed in ex- 
hausting expectation. At last there was a phone call 
from the Kremlin to say that he was on his way home 

Normally, he would never come home during the 
day. I met the car at the gate. My father thrust his black 
| briefcase into my hands and exhaled, “It’s over 

retired.” 

After a brief pause, he added: 

“Didn't want to have lunch with them.” 

All was over. No one knew what was in store for us 
One thing was clear. Nothing depended on us. There 
was nothing to do but wait 

“IT wrote the statement myself, asking that I be re- 
lieved for reasons of health. I said that I would live 
where they tell me to, either in Moscow or elsewhere.” 

Only years later did I learn some details. The key fig- 
ures who ousted my father were not Shelepin and Igna- 
tov but Brezhnev with Podgorny, who had more than once in con- 
versations with other members of the Presidium touched on the 
subject of relations with Khrushchev. Brezhnev would complain 
about Khrushchev’s intolerance and the strong words addressed to 
him, particularly the fact that my father once called him a “loafer.” 

But during these conversations there was no talk of ousting 
Khrushchev. Brezhnev only suggested convening the Central 
Committee plenum to “criticize” my father’s work style. This, ob- 
viously, showed the indecisiveness of Brezhnev. who was afraid to 
take the final step. 

Until the end of his life, recollections about these events were 
unpleasant for my father. Only at the very end of his life could I 
piece together a more or less complete picture of what had hap- 
pened from occasional disconnected remarks he made, particu- 








My father 
thrust his 
briefcase into 
my hands and 
exhaled, “It’s 
over... 
retired.” 











larly about what he had said himself in his last speech 

At that meeting of the Presidium, my father said 
that he would not fight for power because he did not 
think it possible to go against the opinion of the major- 
ity. He apologized for rude remarks he might have 
made and tactless actions. However, he resolutely 
brushed off the main accusations against him. My fa- 
ther reproached his former colleagues for their lack of 
courage. Each had tried to outdo the other in saying yes 
and had agreed with all his proposals 

Serious charges were made against my father con- 
cerning certain foreign policy steps. According to him, 
those were the Caribbean crisis [the Cuban missile crisis 
of October 1962], events at the Suez Canal and our rela- 
tions with China. My father had answered that appar- 
ently somebody’s memory was failing, because all the de- 
cisions had been made collectively by majority vote 

Back on that day in October, my father went out for 
a walk after lunch. Everything was unusual that day, 
such as this walk during working hours and its pur- 
pose—or rather, lack of it. In the past he would go out 
for exactly an hour after work to shake off the fatigue 
that accumulated during the day, and after some rest he 
would start reading his evening mail. Now a few last 
papers, some materials for the next session of the Pre- 
sidium, were left in his briefcase. They were fated to re- 
main there unopened and forgotten until my father’s 
very death. He never looked into his briefcase 


e walked in silence. Finally, I couldn't stand it and 
asked a question that interested me: “Who was 
appointed?” 

“Brezhnev will be First Secretary and Alexei Kosygin, the 
premier. Kosygin is a worthy candidate. He knows the economy 
quite well and would do a good job. It is more difficult with 
Brezhnev. He has too soft a character and is too easily influ- 
enced. I'm not sure he has enough strength to carry out the cor- 
rect line, but it’s not my business anymore, I am a pensioner 
now.” Bitter lines appeared at the 
corners of his mouth. We never re- 
turned to this subject 

Mikoyan came to see us in the 
evening. “I was asked to tell you the 
following,” Anastas Ivanovich began 
hesitantly. “This dacha and the city 
apartment are yours for life.” 

“Good,” Father said vaguely, “I 
am ready to live where I am told to.” 

“You will keep a security and 
maintenance staff, but it will be 
changed.” 

My father grunted 

“Your pension will be set at 500 
rubles a month, with a car and driv- 
er thrown in.” Mikoyan hesitated 
“T also suggested that we create for you a new job as consultant to 
the Presidium, but my proposal was turned down.” 

“There was no need to,” said my father firmly. “They would 
never agree to that. Of course, it would be good to have something 
to do. I don’t know how I can live as a pensioner without doing 
anything. Thanks anyway. It’s good to know you have a friend at 
your side.” 

The conversation was over. My father saw his guest off to the 
front of the house. Anastas Ivanovich embraced and kissed 
Khrushchev. At that time it was not customary for leaders to kiss 
each other. And so everyone was moved by this farewell 

Mikoyan walked briskly to the gate. His short figure disap- 
peared around the turn. Nikita Sergeyevich watched him leave 

They never met after that a 
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Road Show Savings. 

Now, while the Great American Road 
Show is on at your Buick dealer, you can 
enjoy substantial savings on a distinctive 
choice of substantial automobiles: the 1989 
Buicks. 

Right now, get special Value Option 
Package savings on groups of fine luxury 
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column, cruise control, AM-FM stereo with 
Cassette, power windows and door locks and 
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Buick Regal Custom Coupe 


fuel-injected 2.5-litre Tech IV engine and 
DynaRide suspension, a Century Custom 
Sedan with SC Option Package includes air 
conditioning, tilt steering column, cruise 
control, AM-FM stereo with cassette, power 
door locks and more 


Save up to $1,000 on Regal. 

Regal. In every way. In addition to 
standard features like air conditioning, 
fuel-injected 2.8-litre V-6 engine, tilt steering 
column, tinted glass and DynaRide 
suspension, a Regal Custom Coupe with 
SD Option Package includes cruise con- 
trol, AM-FM stereo with cassette, pulse 
wipers and power windows, door locks and 
more 


Save up to $650 on LeSabre. 

Full-size room, comfort and con- 
venience. In addition to standard features 
such as air conditioning, power steering and 
brakes, 3800 V-6 engine and DynaRide with 
4-wheel independent suspension, a LeSabre 
Custom Sedan with SC Option Package 
includes cruise control, AM-FM stereo with 
Cassette, pulse wipers, power door locks and 
more. 
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Save up to $700 on Electra. 
Smoothness and luxury. In addition to 
standard features like air conditioning, 
power windows, tilt steering column, 3800 
V-6 engine, 6-way power driver's seat and 
DynaRide with 4-wheel independent 
suspension, an Electra Limited Sedan with SC 
Option Package includes cruise control, 
AM-FM stereo with cassette, power door 
locks and more. 
*M.S.R.P. including dealer prep. Tax, license, destination 
charge and other optional equipment additional 
**Savings based upon comparison with prices for options 
purchased separately during 1988 or current model year 
Not ali options are separately available during the 1989 
model year 
1 You must take retail delivery from dealer stock between 
October 27, 1988, and December 31, 1988. See your dealer 
for details 
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POLAND 


Hail Maggie, the Mentor 





ust before Margaret Thatcher’s 

visit to Poland last week, Prime 
Minister Mieczyslaw Rakowski 
had nothing but praise for her 
firmness in tackling Britain’s eco- 
nomic problems. “I would very 
much like to be a pupil in her 
school,” said Rakowski. Polish of- 
ficials admired her effectiveness in 
curbing unions that blocked indus- 
trial reorganization. 

Thatcher was hardly pleased, 
however, when Rakowski cited 
her policies as a precedent for an- 
other government assault on the 
outlawed Solidarity movement. As 
part of Rakowski’s new economic 
reform program, the government 
announced, it would close down on 
Dec. | the famous Lenin shipyard 
in Gdansk, whose workers gave 
birth to Solidarity during a strike 
in 1980. Its 11,000 employees, in- 





As trouble looms, Thatcher urges a “dialogue” with Solidarity 





The Prime Minister places a wreath on Popieluszko’s grave 





| from thousands of Poles chanting “Soli- | 


| darnosc! Solidarnose!” “You have 
achieved so much,” she told Walesa and 
other Solidarity officials after lunch at St. 
Brigid’s presbytery. Polish intellectuals 

pointed out a crucial difference be- 


Unlike Poland’s government, said 
Stanislaw Gebethner, a political 
science professor at the University 
of Warsaw, “Mrs. Thatcher carries 
legitimate power through demo- 
cratic elections.” 

The Prime Minister adhered to 
protocol, holding talks with Cabi- 
net officials and joining Commu- 
nist Party leader General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski at Westerplatte in 
northern Poland to honor defend- 
ers against the German invasion in 
1939. But she did not hesitate to 
speak bluntly to her hosts. Turning 
to Jaruzelski at a banquet, she pro- 
claimed her support for “freedom 
of expression, freedom of associa- 
tion and the right to form free and 
independent trade unions.’ 


TWHANBOIN SIMHD 





cluding Solidarity’s founder, Lech 
Walesa, a shipyard electrician for 
21 years, would be forced to find jobs 
elsewhere. 

Pruning such an unprofitable state- 
run enterprise may make economic 
sense—the Lenin shipyard soaked up 
$18.6 million in subsidies last year—but 
because the government’s move was so 
obviously aimed at Solidarity, it threat- 
ened to set off a fresh round of political 
turmoil. The maneuver raised further 
doubts about whether the government 
would stick to the offer it made in August 





“You will find your friends ready to help in practical ways.” 


to Solidarity in exchange for ending labor 
unrest: “round-table” 
which the legalization of Solidarity could 
be discussed. 

Thatcher did little to hide her sympa- 
thies. She paid an emotional visit to the 
Warsaw grave of Jerzy Popieluszko, the 
priest murdered by government security 
agents in 1984. The next day Thatcher be- 
came the first Western leader permitted 
to visit Gdansk for a meeting there with 
Walesa, receiving a rousing welcome 


meetings during | 


tal for the government, she said, to 
hold “a real dialogue with repre- 
sentatives of all sections of society, includ- 
ing Solidarity.” 

Thatcher made a modest offer to give 
Poles management training but snubbed 
the government’s pleas for Western loans 
and relief on Poland's $36.4 billion for- 
eign debt. The day when Polish officials 
grant real political freedoms, she said, 
“you will find your friends ready, not just 
to stand and cheer, but to help in practical 
ways.” By Scott MacLeod. 
Reported by Gertraud Lessing /Warsaw 








Fixing the Fixers 


Budapest cracks down on 
soccer's spoilsports 


he latest joke making the rounds in 

Budapest carries a bitter truth. “Who 
will win the soccer championship this sea- 
son?” Answer: “The team with 
the fewest players in jail.” But 
to most Hungarians, there is 
nothing very funny about the 
soccer bribery scheme that by 
last week had developed into 
one of the biggest sports scan- 
dals ever to touch the East bloc. 

During the past two weeks, 
40 players and officials from 
seven of Hungary's top soccer 
clubs have been accused or in- 
dicted in the scheme, which in- 
volved rigging games for bribes 
of up to $11,000. On one occa- 








sion in April 1986, wives of players on op- 
posing teams passed payments of $1,800 
to fix the game just before kickoff. The 
scandal has reached into soccer's élite: he- 
roes such as Sandor Sallai, a star player, 
and Kalman Meszily, former manager of 
the national team, have been accused of 
cooking matches. Punishments for those 
found guilty could range from league sus- 
pensions to up to three years in prison. 
The scandal is the third in the past 





Hungarian stars: some play for more than just love of the game 
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five years to tarnish Hungary’s most pop- 
ular spectator sport, but political pressure 
largely buried previous investigations. 
Three years ago, several of the country’s 
best players received timely pardons so 
they could represent Hungary in the 1986 
World Cup. The latest scandal has trig- 
gered a groundswell of anger aimed not 
only at the corruption that tinges Hunga- 
ry’s most popular sport but also at a sys- 
tem of behind-the-back favors that touch- 
es virtually every aspect of life. 
But the new government of 
Communist Party leader Karo- 
ly Grosz is headlining this latest 
disgrace to signal a step-up in 
its anticorruption drive. The 
= party’s Central Committee is- 
sued a statement late last week 
declaring, “We are determined 
to enforce justice and morality 
in every area, irrespective of 
party position or responsibil- 
ity.” If the charges stick, Grdsz 
will score an upset victory for 
the fans. s 
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tween Thatcher's efforts to rein in | 
British trade unions and Rakow- | 
ski’s confrontation with Solidarity. | 
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Save *200 on 
this powerful 
PC compatible. 
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Great holiday savings on this 286-based computer with 
built-in MS-DOS° and DeskMate® software—only *1099, 


The Tandy 1000 TL is a powerful 
gift idea for the personal or business 
computer user—now at a terrific low 
price. Or purchase the 1000 TL com- 
plete with a CM-5 color monitor for 
just $1398.95. 


The Tandy 1000 TL features an 
80286 microprocessor that delivers 
extraordinary speed and processing 
power. But unlike ordinary PCs, the 
Tandy 1000 TL comes with MS-DOS 


and DeskMate built into ROM. Just 
turn it on and start computing on 
Christmas morning! 


DeskMate features ten applications 
that let you write reports and letters, 
prepare budgets, file, draw colorful 
pictures, create and play back songs 
and more. You even get PC-Link™ an 
on-line information service! 


You also get the latest in computer- 
audio technology. When you use 


Tandy Computers: Because there is no better gift value.™ 


Sale ends 12/24/88. Tandy 1000 TL reg. $1299. CM-5 monitor res 


$299.95. Prices apply at Radio 


Shack Computer Centers and participating stores and dealers. MS-DOS/Reg. TM Microsoft Corp. 


PC-Link/SM Quantum Computer Corp 


DeskMate's sound editor, you can re- 
cord and edit voice, music or any ana- 
log source onto diskettes. 


The 640K Tandy 1000 TL comes 
with a 34/2” disk drive. A parallel 
printer adapter, RS-232 serial port, 
two joystick ports, a clock/calendar 
and five expansion slots are standard. 


Come in to Radio Shack and take 


advantage of this great holiday offer. 


™ 


A DIVISION OF TANDY CORPORATION 














Innovation 


The Battie of Isandhiwana, Charles Fi 


Tipp. 


885. The National Army Mus 


eum, London 


THE ZULUS AND 
ELECTRONIC WARFARE doh avery 


under Lord Chelmsford invaded Zululand in southern 
Africa to claim it as Crown property. The campaign 
was expected to be over before the month was out. 

But the Zulus proved to be no walkovers. 

Among their many military talents was their use 
of deception. One trick was for an impi (the equivalent 
of a division) to condense its formations so the enemy 
could not count its regiments. Another was to have 
small, diversionary groups of soldiers drive herds of 
cattle around the countryside, raising dust and deceiv- 
ing the enemy as to the location of the main Zulu force. 





Utilizing such deceptive tactics, the Zulus misled 
Chelmsford into splitting his army and taking half of 
iton a wild goose chase to the southeast. 

Meanwhile, from the north, the main Zulu impi 
of 20,000 attacked the remainder of the English force 


relaxed at the base camp at Isandhliwana. The sur- 


prise was complete. The British were massacred. And 


Chelmsford, hearing of the disaster, retreated to Natal. 


The Zulus were applying a timeless principle of 
warfare. Deception. A sin in everyday life, in time of 
war a virtue. In the late 20th century it has become 
essential. 

Nowadays, the primary medium of this realm of 
warfare is electronic. Planes, tanks, ships, helicopters 


all have electronic means of finding the enemy or pre- 


venting him from finding them. Modern battle now, 
more than ever, favors the side with the most effective 
electronic technology. 

While the Zulus used deception to help them win 
a battle, that tactic is now interwoven into every aspect 
of defense. From the movement and intentions of vast 
forces, down to individual encounters between aircraft 
or tanks, electronic deception is decisive. 

But beyond this, electronic technology becomes 
decisive on the grand strategic level. For it is part of 
the deterrence that compels potential enemies to find 
ways to be friends. 


= Lockheed 


Giving shape to imagination 











The refined shape of the Volvo 780 was 
carefully arrived at by Bertone, Italy's leading 
automotive designer. 

But since the turbocharged 780 was engi- 
neered in Sweden, the attraction goes well 
beyond sophisticated looks. 








Consider, for example, the Multi-link inde- 
pendent rear suspension. Unlike more conven- 
tional systems, Multi-link allows each tire to 
individually adjust to road conditions. So when 
you encounter uneven road surfaces only one 


tire, instead of four, is affected. The result is a sus- 


pension system that puts comfort and handling 
under one roof. 


As one would expect, a car of the 780s class 


is equipped with a driver’s-side Supplemental 


Restraint System (SRS). When used in conjuction 


with our three-point seat belt, SRS is designed 


STATE OF THE ART. 





to increase protection 
to the driver in certain 
types of accidents. 

For additional 
safety, the Volvo 780 is 
equipped with anti-lock 
braking (ABS) which 
continuously regulates 
the distribution of braking power. Consequently, 
ABS allows you to brake with less chance of 
skidding or losing steering control. And that helps 
take the panic out of panic stops. 

So see us soon to test drive the Volvo 780 
personal luxury coupe. It’s an engineering 
achievement even an artist can appreciate. 








© 1968 VOLVO NORTH AMERICA CORPORATION 


VOLVO 


A car you can believe in. 











Space Saga 
In Braga 
| 


“Ladies and gentlemen, we in- 
terrupt our program of dance 
music to bring you a special 
bulletin On Halloween 
eve 50 years ago, Orson Welles’ 
broadcast of H.G. Wells’ clas- 
sic The War of the Worlds 
panicked citizens on the US 
East Coast who believed Mar- 
lians were invading. Last week 
when a radio station in north- 
ern Portugal re-created the cel- 
ebrated 1938 drama, people 
again reacted in terror 

Minutes after the anniver- 
sary broadcast began in Braga 
(pop. 125,000), a mini-panic 
was on. Said Antonio Costa 
Guimarés, one of the show's 
producers: “It was total cha- 
os,” While some residents fled, 
others rushed to the spot where 
the fearsome extraterrestrials 
were said to have been sighted 
In a show of strength that 
would have startled any alien 
bold enough to advance on 
Braga, a local fire chief sent 
two fire trucks roaring about in 
search of the outer-space 
cadets. The program, which 
had been announced well in 
advance, was intended as hom- 
age to Orson Welles. The ac- 
tor, who had called his Mercu- 
ry Theatre production a way of 
dressing up in a sheet and say- 
ing boo, would have enjoyed it 
hugely a 








L’affaire Temptation: Police patrol fire-bombed Paris movie 





SWEDEN 


Check Up 
Or Check Out 


Ten drug-related disqualifica- 
tions at the Seoul Olympics, 
including the infamous de- 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A Slap at 
The Press 


The final warning of a govern- 
ment clampdown came last 
month from Home Affairs 
Minister Stoffel Botha. It 
meant that the regime could 
close the Weekly Mail at any 
moment. Last week Botha did 
just that, barring publication of 
the small (circ. 25,000), liberal, 
antiapartheid tabloid for four 
weeks. In a statement released 


theater 
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World Notes 


Steroid-fueled: Johnson crosses the 100-meter finish line in Seoul 
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medaling of Canadian sprinter 
Ben Johnson, have cast a 
worldwide pall over competi- 
tive athletics. Last week sports 
officials from 29 countries met 
in Borlange, Sweden, to draw 
up tough drug-testing propos- 
als aimed at stamping out the 


in Pretoria, Botha accused the 
Mail of “causing a threat to the 
safety of the public or to the 
maintenance of public order.” 
The Mail's co-editor, An- 
ton Harber, called the suspen- 
sion an act of “narrow-mind- 
edness and intolerance.” The 
editors pledged to keep the 
| staff busy by bringing out spe- 
cial issues under other titles, on 
such topics as human rights 
and censorship. While the 
Mail will lose money, the pa- 
per is expected to survive the 
closing = 


FRANCE 


Fundamental 
Opposition 


Nearly all the reels of The Last 
Temptation of Christ had been 
packed away, and the smoke 
had lifted from the fire- 
bombed Latin Quarter theater 
that screened the film. But 
Paris still smoldered with 
Temptation controversy last 
week. An investigation into the 

| September attacks aimed at 
U.S. director Martin Scorsese’s 
movie turned up evidence that 
militant Christian groups 
linked to the ultra-right Na- 
tional Front led by Jean-Marie 
Le Pen might be to blame 





| 





use of anabolic steroids by ath- 
letes. If adopted by enough 
sports governing bodies, the 
recommendations could lead 
the way to making the use of 
steroids by top-ranking inter- 
national athletes virtually 
impossible 

The Borlange group’s key 
proposal was that random 
checks for steroid use be car- 
ried out during training as well 
as actual competition. Refusal 
to submit to such checks would 
carry the same penalties as the 
discovery of use of any of the 
drugs, including disqualifica- 
tion and long-term bans from 
competition. Said Sir Arthur 
Gold, chairman of Britain's 
Olympic Association: “With 
controls during training, we 
have found a new and forceful 
weapon in the war against 
doping.” If the weapon is used, 
that is & 








Harber reading the banned Mail 


The French press dis- 
closed a sheet of printed in- 
structions for a campaign of 
harassment against the film 
that included the use of tear 
gas. According to the week- 
end Journal du Dimanche, the 
instructions gave a Paris 
phone number belonging to 
the Centre Charlier, a funda- 
mentalist Roman Catholic or- 
ganization founded by Ber- 
nard Anthony, a National 
Front deputy in the European 
Parliament in Strasbourg. An- 
thony denied any connection 
to the attacks. Bult at week's 
end police were still investi- 
gating members of the Centre 
Charlier for possible involve- 
ment in /affaire Temptation. @ 
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Man in the Hot Seat 





Car buff Robert Stempel aims to put a new shine on GM’s image 


f his chauffeur-driven car were to 
break down, General Motors presi- 
dent Robert Stempel is the sort of guy 
who would roll up his sleeves, look 
under the hood and fix it himself. Coming 
of age in Bloomfield, N.J., in the early 
1950s, Stempel toiled during the summer 
| as a garage mechanic. After joining GM 
as an engineer in 1958, he designed a 
front-wheel-drive transmission for the 
1966 Oldsmobile Toronado. Stempel’'s 
success with the front-wheel drive, a radi- 
cal departure that later became a stan- 
dard feature, accelerated his movement 
up the corporate ladder 
By 1987 the 6-ft. 4-in. former college- 
football tackle had gone as far as most 
“car guys” are traditionally permitted to 
go at GM: the presidency, serving under 
one of the financial executives who have 
dominated the chairman’s job, But at the 
moment, Stempel, 55, is the leading can- 
didate to succeed chairman Roger Smith, 
who must retire at 65 in July 1990. The 
prospect of an engineer taking charge for 
only the second time in GM’s 80-year his- 
tory is providing a much needed morale 
boost for many dealers and employees 
“He can talk about automobiles,” says 
Carl Sewell, a Cadillac dealer in Dallas 
“He can talk about the engine. He can 
talk about the transmission. The guy is 
what we've been looking for.” 
Never before has GM so sorely need- 
ed a top-notch tinkerer. As the No. 2 
manager at the world’s No. | automaker 
(1987 revenues: $102 billion), Stempel 
presides over a company suffering from a 
showroom full of image problems. Origi- 
nally known for the distinctive styling of 
its separate car lines, GM took a wrong 
turn in the 1970s when it began building 
cookie-cutter cars: a Chevrolet Citation 
was a ringer for a Pontiac Phoenix, for ex- 
ample. At the same time, shoddy work- 
| manship, especially in the notorious X- 
| car line, sent hordes of GM devotees to 
Toyota and Honda salesrooms for better- 
made products. Many customers were 
also lost to Ford and Chrysler, which were 
reviving their reputations for quality. 
Once the producer of nearly 52% of all 
new cars sold in the U.S.,GM saw its share 
slide to 46% in 1984, then drop to 36% to- 
day; Ford forged ahead from 19% in 1984 
to 22%, and Chrysler climbed from 10% to 
11%. Japanese automakers, who are rap- 





idly opening U.S. plants, have boosted 
their share of the U.S. market from 18% to 
26% in the same period. 

Yet GM has embarked on a major 
overhaul of both its plants and its prod- 
ucts. The results are beginning to show. 
Late last month the company reported 
earnings of $859 million for the third 
quarter, a 5.8% rise from a year ago. That 
uptick is stronger than it looks: taking 
into account some bookkeeping changes 
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that inflated last year’s profits, the latest 
earnings amount to a 104% increase 

One upbeat quarter does not guaran- 
tee a complete turnaround, however, es- 
pecially since GM has not been saddled 
with the huge costs of retooling for new 
models. Says a top Ford executive: 
“They're on the way back. They're just 
not there yet.” But GM’s product-minded 
president is determined to win back cus- 
tomers with better-made and better-look- 

















ing vehicles. Moreover, he hopes to get 
the cars from design tables to assembly 
lines in less than three years instead of the 
current five. Helping to speed the process 
and reduce costs is GM’s decade-long, $50 
billion investment in building automated 
plants and modernizing older ones. 

GM is taking design lessons from its 
glory days. The latest versions of Cadil- 
lac’s Fleetwood and De Ville sedans mark 
the return of the fins that were the brand’s 
trademark until 1965. “They are volup- 
tuous and sexy,” says Christopher Ceder- 
gren, an analyst for J.D. Power & Asso- 
ciates, Seductive too: in October GM sold 
to retail customers 11,443 of the 1989- 
model Fleetwoods (base price: $30,300) 
and De Villes ($25,435), 54% more than it 
sold in the same month in 1987. To lure 
younger buyers, GM has its Geo line of 
small cars. Priced from $7,000 to $12,000, 
the autos are miserly in fuel consumption 
but splashy in appearance. 

Stempel is bringing to market a line 
known as the GM-10 series, which is de- 











signed to compete with Ford's cars for 
young families: the Taurus, best-selling 
midsize car in the U.S., and the Sable. The 
sporty GM-10s have debuted as two-door 
versions of the Olds Cutlass Supreme, 
Buick Regal and Pontiac Grand Prix; the 
four-door models are expected next fall. 
Already, one of them, the Chevrolet Lu- 
mina, is known inside GM as a “Taurus 
killer.” But inasmuch as four-door cars 
make up 75% of U.S. auto sales, analysts 
wonder why GM first came out with two- 
door models, then allowed production of 
the larger versions to languish during a 
slowdown in GM’s capital spending. Says 
analyst Maryann Keller: “The person 
who made that decision had absolutely no 
comprehension of the car market.” 

No one at GM is taking the blame, 
but marketing strategy may be one of 
Stempel’s weak spots. Both the Chevrolet 
and Pontiac divisions lost market share 
during and after his stints as their general 
manager. Stempel has yet to kill off the 
Cadillac Allanté, a mere 1,893 of which 





DOWNHILL BATTLE 


GM divisions’ share of U.S. auto sales 








15% 












The company’s new Quad 4, 
built with four valves per 
cylinder instead of the 
conventional two, produces 
as much power as many six- 
cylinder engines while 
consuming less fuel 


The Tracker (base price: 
$10,195) is the four-wheel- 
drive model in the new Geo 
line of small vehicles, which 
will be assembled in Japan, 

y Canada and California 


“oa | 





sold last year (base price: $56,533), far be- 


low the 9,000 projected. Since becoming 
president, suggests one analyst, Stempel 
“has yet to take charge.” 

Perhaps so, but Stempel’s presence 
alone—his booming voice and avuncular 
manner—motivates workers and soothes 
many Wall Street analysts. When Stempel 
left as head of GM’s European operations 
in 1982 after a 17-month stint, union dele- 
gates at West Germany’s Riisselsheim 
plant gave him a ceramic wine pitcher as 
a symbol of the warm relations he fos- 
tered with the rank and file. Detroit’s 
unions appreciate him too. Donald Eph- 
lin, head of the United Auto Workers’ 
GM unit, prizes the president's accessibil- 
ity. Says Ephlin: “If I have things to bring 
to his attention, he is very responsive.” 

Despite earning $1.2 million last year 
in salary and stock options, Stempel re- 
mains at heart a grease monkey who 
reads car-buff magazines, counts race-car 
driver A.J. Foyt among his friends and 
won a collection of drag-racing trophies 
in his youth. His one concession to corpo- 
rate security: letting a chauffeur handle 
the 40-minute drive to work from his 
home in a posh suburb north of Detroit. 

Though Stempel has the inside track 
for the chairmanship, he is not considered 
an absolute shoo-in. Among the other ex- 
ecutives, all financially oriented, said to 
be in the running: F. Alan Smith, 57, an 
executive vice president; Robert O’Con- 
nell, 50, chief financial officer; and Wil- 
liam Hoglund, 54, who oversees compo- 
nents operations. At an October meeting 
of GM's top executives in Traverse City, 
Mich., the forward-thinking speeches by 
Smith (no relation to the current chair- 
man) made him the star performer, out- 
shining even Stempel, says an insider 

Whoever takes over will inherit an in- 
dustrial makeover that Roger Smith has 
only partly completed. GM still incurs the 
highest production expenses of any U.S 
automaker; its fixed costs as a percentage 
of sales are 31%, in contrast to 24% for 
Ford and 27% for Chrysler. To meet 
Stempel’s stated goal of boosting GM's 
factories from their present levels of 75% 
capacity to full utilization by 1992, the 
company might have to close at least four 
of 26 North American assembly plants 
and slash more than 100,000 of 600,000 
jobs. Such a move would probably shatter 
GM's current truce with its workers. Also 
worrisome is the growing expectation that 
US. car sales, which have been strong for 
five years running, will weaken in 1989 by 


| 5% or more 


GM's toughest immediate challenge is 
to shine the reputation of its tarnished 
nameplates. Is Stempel the right man for the 
top job? His car-guy savvy and rapport with 
colleagues have earned him the most votes 
so far. But he will face tough, daring deci- 
sions on the road to making a product that is 
as appealing as his pitch. —By Gordon Bock. 
Reported by B. Russell Leavitt/Detroit 
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Buddy, Can You Spare a Billion? 





fresh burst of takeover cross fire 

rattled through corporate boardrooms 
last week as acquirers battled for control of 
companies that make everything from 
bath towels (West Point Pepperell) to cake 
mixes (Pillsbury). Costliest of all was the 
struggle for RJR Na- 
bisco (1987 revenues: 
$16 billion), whose 
price tag set a record 
with each new offer. 
Top RJR Nabisco ex- 
eculives, backed by 
Wall Street’s Shearson 
Lehman Hutton and 
Salomon Brothers, 
raised their bid from 
$17.6 billion to $21 bil- 
lion, topping the rival offer of 
$20.6 billion from Kohlberg Kra- 
vis Roberts, the high-flying lever- 
aged-buyout firm. Now the two sides 
may be getting new competition. At 
week's end Forstmann Little, a Man- 
hattan investment firm, said it might 
make an even higher bid for RJR Na- 
bisco, backed by Procter & Gamble and 
other large corporate investors. 

Whichever bid ultimately suc- 
ceeds, the RJR Nabisco buyout may 
be too big for one team to handle. Hop- 
ing to join forces, KKR and the compa- 
ny’s managers met around the clock in 
Manhattan. A major dispute was resolved 
when RJR Nabisco chief executive Ross 
Johnson agreed to share control of the 
company with KKR. 





Investors fret about debt as bidding for RJR Nabisco heats up 


Talks then stalled over KKR’s insis- 
tence that Drexel Burnham Lambert 
manage the buyout’s junk-bond financ- 
ing. KKR contends that only Drexel has 
the savvy to sell the record $5 billion in 
high-yield bonds that is needed. But 











ARTOON BY MIKE 


RJR Nabisco’s managers are concerned 
that the buyout could be jeopardized if 
Drexel and Michael Milken, its junk- 
bond wizard, are indicted for securities 
fraud, which is expected to occur soon. 
While the suitors struggled to come 





UKOVICH 


to terms, a sudden truce was called in an- 
other huge takeover fight when Kraft 
(87 revenues: $10 billion) agreed to be 
acquired by Philip Morris ($28 billion). 
Hamish Maxwell, chairman of Philip 
Morris, said he will not have to sell off 
chunks of Kraft to finance the buyout. 
Said he: “For the vast majority of Kraft 
workers, this won't have any impact at 
all.” The Philip Morris coup was an un- 
usually smooth resolution. Another 
KKR fight fizzled last week when the 
Macmillan publishing firm accepted a 
$2.5 billion offer from British financier 
and press lord Robert Maxwell. In Geor- 
gia, Joseph Lanier, chairman of West 
Point Pepperell, which makes Arrow 
shirts and Martex towels, was 
determined to beat back a bid 
for his company from Chicago 
investor William Farley, whose 
company makes Fruit of the 
Loom underwear. Said Lanier: 
“We intend to whip him, and 
are going to fight him until hell 
freezes over.” 

The feeding frenzy is making 
some financial experts nervous about 
the growing degree of corporate debt. 
In a whimsical proposal for the big- 
gest takeover of all, James Grant, edi- 
tor of Grant's Interest Rate Observer, 
has outlined a strategy for a $115 bil- 
lion leveraged buyout of IBM. But 
could Big Blue meet payments on the 
$97 billion in new borrowing? No 
problem, said Grant. The computer 
giant could manage if it slashed R. and D. 
80% and scrapped most of its new prod- 
ucts. The real winners: bankers and law- 
yers, who would make a quick $4.9 billion 
in fees on the deal. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 








Class Conflict 


A shake-up stirs outrage at 
Yale's humanistic B-school 
Bb raving a cold rain, some 200 students 
at Yale University’s School of 
Organization and Management aban- 
doned their studies last week for an 
old-fashioned protest rally. The target 
of their angry slogans: a campaign by 
Yale president Benno Schmidt to 
push the innovative but troubled busi- 
ness school into the mainstream of 
M.B.A. academies. Said Jane Melvin, 
a first-year student: “This amounts to 
a hostile takeover of the school.” 
Hostile or friendly, Schmidt's pro- 
posals indicated that he thought the 
school deserved a resounding F De- 
claring that the twelve-year-old institu- 
tion “was not reaching its potential,” he 











abruptly named a new dean: Michael Le- 
vine, 47, a tough-minded professor of man- 
agement studies who was formerly chief ex- 
ecutive of New York Air. Levine, whom 
Schmidt chose without consulting the facul- 


| ty search committee, succeeds economist 


Burton Malkiel, 56, who resigned last year 
after strengthening the school’s economics 
program. Schmidt is slashing the popular 


Rallying in the rain, students decry the sudden shift 








department of organizational behavior, 
which teaches the techniques of compro- 
mise and consensus building, by declaring 
that six junior faculty slots will be phased 
out over the next five years. 

Since it was founded in 1976, Yale’s 
program has assumed the unusual role of 
training both future corporate leaders and 
government and nonprofit administrators. 
While that will continue, Schmidt 
= plans to focus on traditional teaching 
methods. He hopes to end a debilitat- 
» ing feud between professors of stan- 


2 dard academic subjects such as fi- 


nance and accounting and _ those, 
3 chiefly in organizational behavior, 
who emphasize role playing and the 
importance of human relations in set- 
tling disputes. “Relations had deterio- 
rated to where faculty members were 
barely civil to each other,” said finance 
professor Stephen Ross. After last 
week’s turmoil, a new class in compro- 
mise might be welcome. a 
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“A great investment is also one that is protected, and one that will achieve 
great results. Your child’s education should be one of those investments. 

That's why I believe in Incentive Life” from The Equitable. 

It’s a life insurance policy combined witha cash accumulation program. 
So you can protect your family and earn money at the same time. 

You can choose from among seven investment strategies ranging from 
Guaranteed Interest to a High Yield Portfolio. 

The flexibility of our premiums, benefits and investment choices allows 
you to modify your portfolio according to your changing financial needs and 
fluctuating markets. Taking advantage of plans such as these can help you 
realize the dream of putting your child through college.’ 

Incentive Life?discussed here by one of our Southern agents, is only one 
of many options on how to pay for your children’s education. It’s available 
from thousands of Equitable agents all across the country and is just one of 
the great plans we have for you. 

For more information on our Education The EQUITABLE 
Funding Program, write “Great Plans.’ The Financial Companies 
Equitable, 787 Seventh Avenue, 39M, N.Y., | We Have Grear PLANs ForYot 
NY 10019. 


“Incentive Life (Flexible Premium Variable Life Insurance) is issued by Equitable Variable Life Insurance Company, NY, NY, a wholly-owned subsidiary of The Equitable 
and is available by prospectus detailing charges and expenses. Read the prospectus carefully before purchasing a policy or sending money. Not available in all states 
© 1988 The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N_Y., NY 
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Moving Back to Main Street 


Troubled Sears puts its tower on sale and cuts prices down to size 


BY WILLIAM McWHIRTER 


2 ver since it practically invented the 
idea more than a century ago, Sears 
has seen a big sale as a sure cure for slow 
business. Even by the standards of the larg- 
est US. retailer, last week's offering in Chi- 
cago was its most stupendous yet. Chair- 
man Edward Brennan served as the star 
pitchman. “It’s a trophy,” hawked Bren- 
nan, 54, a cherubic former Sears salesman. 
“It’s an excellent facility, very well main- 
tained; nothing of its size and value has 
ever been sold before. After all, it is the tall- 
est building in the world.” 

The retailing giant (1987 revenues: 
$48.4 billion) was putting its landmark 
headquarters, the Sears Tower, on the 
block. Target price: a record $1 billion- 
plus. The offering was remarkable not just 
for its size but for its symbolism: the 110- 
story tower, which commands a view of 
four states, had seemed to signify the com- 
pany’s invincibility and dominance over 
the U.S. consumer marketplace. 

No longer. Sears’ popularity as a re- 
tailer has slipped drastically, eroding the 
company’s profits and depressing its stock 
price. The slump finally forced the com- 
pany’s management last week to launch a 
major restructuring that involves paring 
down its overhead and revamping its 
marketing philosophy. In a bidding pro- 
cess that may take six months or more, 
Sears hopes to sell its tower for perhaps 
six times the $200 million it cost to com- 
plete in 1974. In addition, Sears will sell 
off the commercial-property division of 
its Coldwell Banker real estate firm for an 
estimated $500 million, and the health-in- 
surance programs of its Allstate insurance 
company for $1 billion or so. 

What hastened the move was thearrival 
of the unthinkable: a rash of giant takeover 
deals that raised the possibility of Sears itself 
becoming a raider’s target. To make its stock 
more dear, Sears plans to invest at least $1.5 
billion in buying back 10% ofits outstanding 
shares. Yet later in the week came rumors 
that a takeover bid was being considered by 
such candidates as de- 
veloper Donald Trump 
and Revlon chairman 
Ronald Perelman. 
With a market value of 
at least $16 billion, 
Sears is still a long shot 
as a takeover victim. 
But analysts think the 
company would be 
worth $36 billion if its 
assets were auctioned 
off separately. 
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Retailing experts trace the company’s 
decline to the construction of the hulking 
tower. The building was designed to serve 
as headquarters for an expanding con- 
glomerate of “everything stores.” These 
were intended to offer everything from 
financial services to apparel (a strategy 
dubbed “socks ‘n’ stocks”). By the year 
2000, the tower was to be occupied solely 
by Sears’ own corporate branches, in con- 
trast to about 60% of the building's 
13,000-worker occupancy now. The view 
from the 110th floor may have been fine, 
but the vision was blurred. “The tower 
might have been one of Sears’ greatest 
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miscalculations,” says Donald R. Katz, 
author of The Big Store, a 1987 history of 
the company. “To many Americans and 
even to a lot of people who worked there, 
Sears went from being viewed as the nice 
store down the street to this remote, pow- 
erful corporation.” 

Even Brennan speaks of the tower's 
jinx. Says he: “When your world is verti- 
cal and all your movement is by elevator, 
your contacts are inhibited, you don’t see 
people as frequently as you do in other en- 
vironments and decision making is diffi- 
cult. Some of that slow-to-react, hard-to- 
change culture takes place.” Brennan 
hopes that moving all but 600 senior-level 
corporate executives from the monolith 
will help Sears get back to its hometown 
roots. 

Sears’ decline has come at the hands of 
mass-volume discount retailers like K mart 
and Target on the one hand and sprightly, 
full-line specialty stores like Circuit City 
(electronics) and the Home Depot (hard- 
ware) on the other. Sears’ sales grew only 
4.3% last year, in contrast to Wal-Mart's 
34%. Sears’ dependable Kenmore appli- 
ances, which held a commanding 46% 
share of the market only five years ago, 
have reportedly slipped to a 33% share. 
Even Sears’ dominance as the No. | retail- 
er is being narrowed to decimal points: 
Sears’ merchandise sales last year were 
$25.8 billion, vs. K mart’s $25.6 billion. 

After shoring up Sears’ financial base, 
Brennan aims to transform radically the 
style and format of his company’s 825 re- 
tail stores. Brennan will reduce the num- 
ber of Sears’ well-known promotions, like 
weekend sales, in favor of steadier dis- 
counting. The new advertising slogan will 
be “Everyday Low Pricing.” 

Brennan also plans to expand the 
company’s offering of brand-name goods 
in boutique-like departments. Most Sears 
stores will be far more concentrated in 
automotive parts, electronics, appliances 
and apparel lines than in miscellaneous 
dry goods. Brennan the salesman is ever 
optimistic. “When you walk into a Sears 
store and you're shopping for a particular 
product, you're going to say, ‘This is it. 
I've found the right place.’ ~ 

Because Brennan’s marketing revamp 
remains largely theoretical at this point, 
most experts are reserving judgment. “The 
changes could bring 
Sears back to Main 
Street where it be- 
longs,”’ says Walter 
Loeb, a retailing ana- 
lyst for Morgan Stan- 
ley. “But the customer 
may not like Sears any- 
more. A mature com- 
pany is fighting for its 
life. The jury is still out, 
and as always, the jury 
isthe consumer.” | 
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In 1920, candidate John Ward promised After the election, 
that if elected, he'd appoint a woman Miss Melinda Wek was 
to an important post. named sweeper of the house. 
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A scarlet macaw in U.S. custody 





SMUGGLING 


Polly Wants 
A Crackdown 


The sting was called Operation 
Psittacine, from the Latin 
name of the brightly plumed 
contraband. Last week the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service 
said that 36 people in six states 
would be indicted on felony 
charges for their role in smug- 
gling rare and endangered par- 
rots into the U.S. from Mexico 
and other Latin American 





THE DEFICIT 


Let’s Not 
Make a Deal 


Cutting the budget deficit is a 
task for America’s best and 
coolest-headed. But even they 
are pounding the table in frus- 
tration, as was the case last 
week when the bipartisan Na- 
tional Economic Commission 
met. Congress created the pan- 
el last December, hoping it 
would produce a consensus on 
deficit-trimming measures 
(and take the heat off Congress 
to do so). But the deliberations, 
hemmed in by untouchable So- 
cial Security benefits on one 
side and antitax sentiment on 
the other, have taken on a 
sense of futility 

Ata hearing on defense is- 
sues, member Caspar Wein- 
berger was up to his old game, 
calling for increased spending 
Democratic Co-Chairman 
Robert Strauss took him to 
task for proposing new outlays 
without providing fresh in- 
come. Strauss reminded the 
| former Defense Secretary that 
members had sworn an “oath 
to deal with the deficit.” Wein- 
berger retorted that there was | 
nothing “so sacred” about So- | 
cial Security that should pre- 
vent it from being tapped for | 
defense. An outraged AFL-CIO | 
president Lane Kirkland | 
vowed to oppose any such | 
moves, with street protests if 
necessary. The divisions are 
likely to worsen after the presi- 
dential election, since the can- 
didates have admonished the 
panel to move in different 
directions a | 





WALL STREET 


With Friends 
Like This... 


Even in the frenzied world of 
Wall Street dealmakers, specu- 
lator Salim (“Sandy”) Lewis 
stood out as a talkaholic with a 
penchant for dispensing advice 
and hatching colorful schemes 
Last week a federal grand jury 
in Manhattan charged Lewis 
with manipulating stock in 
an apparent attempt to help 
out American Express and 
its chairman, James Robinson, 


INVESTING 


Get ’Em While 
They’re Young 


Paul Lobosco, 29, a business 
student at New York City’s 
Fordham University, wagered 
$1 million on stocks last week 
But at worst he stands to lose 








countries. In a two-year under- 
cover probe. the agency seized 
dozens of exotic parrots worth 
some $468,000. Such birds, 
which can be picked up for as 
little as $100 apiece along the 
Mexican border, fetch dear 
prices in U.S. pet stores: $4,500 
for a scarlet macaw, $25,000 
for a pair of black palm cocka- 
toos. The crackdown began af- 
ter smugglers offered their 
booty to Ohio pet-shop owners 
Frank and Carol Reuve, who 
notified U.S. agents and served 
asa front forthe operation. @& 


a longtime Lewis friend 

The indictment accuses 
Lewis of conspiring with Los 
Angeles broker Boyd Jefferies 
in 1986 to drive up the stock 
price of Fireman's Fund insur- 
ance company from 37% to 38 
just before American Express 
sold 9 million shares. While Jef- 
feries confessed last year to vio- 
lating securities laws, Lewis de- 
nies any wrongdoing. Neither 
Robinson nor American Ex- 
press is expected to be charged 
If convicted, Lewis could face 
up to five years in prison on 
each of 22 counts = 


only $49.95. That is the fee that 
13,000 students paid to enter 
AT&T's first Collegiate In- 
vestment Challenge, a four- 
month contest designed to give 
an almost-real adventure in 


handling a stock portfolio 
Each entrant is equipped 

with a simulated brokerage ac- 

count containing $500,000 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


A Star Is 
Born, Again 


Homes across the U.S. have 
succumbed to a friendly inva- 
sion by 10.6 million lovable 
aliens. That is how many vi- 
deocassettes of E.T. the Extra- 





E.T. makes a home run 


Terrestrial (1982) have been 
sold, for up to $24.95, since its 
Oct. 27 release. Already the 
sad-eyed visitor has displaced 
Disney's Cinderella, with sales 
of 6 million copies, as the most 
popular videotape ever. Ana- 
lysts predict that E. 7, will soon 
appear in 25% of the 50 mil- 
lion U.S. homes with VCRs. @& 


The investors place orders by 
calling a toll-free number that 
puts them in touch with stu- 
dent “brokers” in Wellesley, 
Mass., who record the transac- 
tions based on the latest stock 
quotes. The investor who earns 
the most by Feb. 28 wins 
$25,000 in real money and a 
trip to the Bahamas. 5 





Student “brokers” in Wellesley, Mass., take calls from players in the collegiate stock-trading contest 
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COVER STORY WANTED 


Men and women with the 
patience of Job, wisdom of 


% bee 
Solomon and ability to pre- 
pare the next generation 
for productive citizenship 


under highly adverse and 
sometimes dangerous con- 


| ad wf 4 ditions. Applicant must be 
willing to fill gaps left by 

ul g ir Nn unfit, absent or working 

bra} parents, satisfy demands 


of state politicians and lo- 
cal bureaucrats, impart 
healthy cultural and moral 


Overworked and underappreciated, the guardians can ce ee 














of the classroom find frustration and satisfaction S00 2, Weck. Pay. fi 
in the daily battle to improve students’ minds Sa 
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ith a bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard and a double mas- 
ter’s in literature and educa- 
tion from the University of 
Virginia, New Yorker Carol Jackson Ca- 
shion seemed a natural for a high-pow- 
ered career in publishing or the arts. So 
last summer when cocktail chatter turned 
to the inevitable “What do you do?” ques- 
tion, Cashion was prepared for the 
shocked reaction. She told her compan- 
ions that in the fall she would begin teach- 
ing at Brooklyn’s Edward R. Murrow 
High School. Reports Cashion: “They 
looked at me as if I had just flown in 
from Mars.” 

Americans want their children to 
have good teachers, it seems, but they are 
not sure they want them to become teach- 
ers. And perhaps with good reason. Since 
1983, when the federally sponsored report 
A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Edu- 
cational Reform warned of a “rising tide 
of mediocrity” in U.S. schools, the coun- 
try’s 2.3 million public school teachers 








Barry Smolin 
Los Angeles 


A flair for the dramatic— 
acting out a sword fight 
from The Three 
Musketeers, for instance— 
makes him a star with 
students. It also leaves him 
exhausted. “I can’t keep up 
five shows a day and not get 
burned out.” 


have come in for stinging criticism—some 
of it no doubt justified. 

After all, how else to explain the fact 
that an estimated 13% of 17-year-olds 
and perhaps 40% of minority youth are 
considered functionally illiterate? That 
less than one-third know when the Civil 
War occurred? That in a recent ABC-TV- 
sponsored survey of 200 teenagers, less 
than half could identify Daniel Ortega 
(President of Nicaragua) and two-thirds 
were ignorant of Chernobyl! (one guessed 
it was Cher’s real name). Five years after 
A Nation at Risk prompted a flurry of re- 
form, average scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) have risen 11 points. 
Still, as recently as last spring, former Sec- 
retary of Education William Bennett gave 
US. schools an overall grade of no better 
than a C or a C-plus. To the teaching es- 
tablishment, and teachers’ unions in par- 
ticular, he issued a sharp rebuke: “You're 
standing in the doorways. You're block- 
ing up the halls of education reform.” 

Teachers, of course, are unhappy 








| homework or attend PTA meetings. 





about the assessment, though it was noth- 
ing new. “Over the years, you’re constant- 
ly bashed,” says Kathy Daniels, a Chica- 
go English teacher. “You get it from the 
principal; you get it from the press. Ben- 
nett just topped it all.” What particularly 
rankles is that while accusations are fly- 
ing, policies debated and remedies pro- 
posed, no one has consulted the real ex- 
perts: those who do daily battle to 
improve the minds of students. Says Er- 
nest Boyer, president of the Carnegie | 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching: “Whatever is wrong with 
America’s public schools cannot be fixed 
without the help of those inside the 
classroom.” 

In their own defense, teachers point 
out that their job has changed dramatical- 
ly over the past 25 years. Increasingly, 
they are asked not only to provide a good | 
education but also to address ever more 
complex and diverse social problems. 
Drugs, sex, violence, broken homes, pov- 
erty: today’s classroom is a mirror of the 
crises that afflict the U.S. as a whole. 
Even the children of two-earner, middle- 
class couples can suffer from lack of atten- 
tion, if only because neither Mom nor 
Dad has the time or energy to help with 





Add to that the burgeoning popula- 
tion of students from non-English-speak- 
ing households, and the teacher's primary 
task—to convey knowledge—can become 
nearly impossible. “Society has taken the 
position that teachers ought to succeed 
with everybody: the economically disad- 
vantaged, racial minorities, the handi- 
capped,” says P. Michael Timpane, presi- 
dent of Teachers College at Columbia 
University. “No one took those issues se- 
riously a generation ago.” 

While responsibilities and demands 
have multiplied, teachers have seen little 
increase in the financial or moral support 
they need to do the job. Overcrowded 
classes, inadequate or outdated equip- 
ment and long hours are common. At the 
same time, in a panicked effort to im- 
prove their schools, many states and lo- 
calities have added new and often bur- 
densome course requirements, typically 
without input from teachers. “Tradition- 
ally, teachers have been treated like very 
tall children,” observes Mary Futrell, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation (NEA), which represents 1.6 mil- 
lion schoolteachers. “We are not perfect,” 
concedes Baltimore elementary school 
teacher Kathlynn Jacobs. “But people 
need to walk in our shoes before they 
criticize.” 


“It sounds a little bit like English but 
there are too many ‘hochs,’ ” notes a junior 
at Chicago's Farragut Career Academy 
High School. 

The subject is the epic poem Beowulf, 
which English teacher Daniels has tried to 
bring to life with a recording in Old Eng- 
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lish. But the school’s tape recorder has an 
ill-fitting plug, and Daniels cannot get it to 
start. After several attempts, she asks a vis- 
itor to hold the plug in the socket. “This is 
one of the worst things about teaching in the 
city,’ she says. “Nothing ever works.” 
When the guttural words begin to 
emerge, Daniels, 50, passes around a paper 
with lines from the poem on one side and 
the modern English translation on the oth- 
er. Since there is just one sheet, only a few 
students see it before the recording ends. 
An overhead projector would have helped, 
but the one assigned to the English depart- 
ment is as unreliable as the tape recorder. 


Each day teachers cope with working 
environments that would never be tolerat- 
ed by lawyers, doctors and other profes- 
sionals. Copiers, ditto machines, lab glass- 


| ware and even books, the basic tools of the 
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Lillie Rayborn 
Tunica, Miss. 





In a poor rural county 
marred by racial strife, 
thumbs up for a 
winning attitude: 

» “Avoid negative 
responses. Touch 
them. Let them know 
you care. Always 

use positive 
reinforcement.” 


trade, are battered or nonexistent in 
many school systems. Teachers are fre- 
quently left to fill the gap from their own 
pockets. Some pay for photocopies; others 
pick up the tab for educational extras. Ev- 
ery month, for example, Patrice Bertha, a 
sixth-grade teacher on Chicago's seedy 
West Side, piles her charges onto a city 
bus, often paying the fare and admission 
fee so they can visit a museum or see a 
play. Many of the children, who are black, 
would never visit downtown Chicago oth- 
erwise. “Their whole world is where they 
live,” she says. 

The lack of essentials is symptomatic 
ofa larger problem: inequities in school fi- 
nancing. In most states, schools are sup- 
ported by a combination of property taxes 
and state and federal grants. The formula 
ensures gleaming beakers and well- 
stocked libraries for schools in wealthier 
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States and neighborhoods but leaves ma 
rural and inner-city schools with peeli 
paint and leaky pipes. Connecticut, | 
example, with its tony suburbs, spent 
average of $5,900 on each public sch« 
student in the state last year; Alabar 
spent just $2,600. 

The physical signs of underfundi 
are not limited to the inner cities. The rc 
of one building on the grounds of Tuni 
Junior High School in Tunica, Miss., c 
lapsed years ago, but the school district 
abandoned by whites in the wake of in 
gration—does not have money for repai 
Inside, the wooden desks and textboo 
remain, split and rotting. Outside, there 
no playground equipment. “The wor 
sends messages to our kids about the it 
portance it places on education,” sa 
Robin Gostin, a tenth-grade math teach 
in Los Angeles. “Go to shopping ma 
and see how nice they are. Then lo 
at the desks in our classrooms, and y 
see nails coming through the bottom 
the seats.” 


Most weekdays, Juan Rodriguez, 4 
roars up to Hartford's Thomas J. Qui 
Middle School in his red pickup truck 
7 a.m. and leaves by 3 p.m. In between, 
teaches five science classes, grades pape: 
prepares lesson plans, has two rounds 
hall duty, grabs a sandwich at his desk ai 
calls parents to discuss discipline probler 
or schoolwork. The daytime schedule. 
which is often followed by two hours of wo. 
at home—sounds hectic, and it is. Wh 
the last-period bell rang on a recent afte 
noon, Rodriguez had not yet had an oppe 
tunity to go to the bathroom. 


Coffee breaks. A lunch hour. A m 
ment to chat with colleagues. Most wor! 
ers take these things for granted. B 
teachers cannot operate that way. The 
workweek easily stretches up to 60 hour 
including back-to-back classes, luncl 
room duty, daily lesson planning, coac! 
ing, club sponsorship and conferences. 

The frantic pace can take a toll. Fx 
17 years Sue Capie and her husband Ke 
of Cupertino, Calif., had a two-teachs 
marriage. Then in 1981 she fled toa job: 
a recruiter for Hewlett-Packard. “I ha 
been onstage a long time,” she says. “No 
I can sit at my desk sometimes and say 1 
myself, ‘O.K., you don’t have to thin 
about anything for a few minutes.’ I ha\ 
a lot more freedom.” 


Perched on a stool at the front of t/ 
room, Rochester teacher Michael Puglies 
30, looks down on a clamorous gaggle | 
third-graders sitting cross-legged on tl 
floor. After quieting them, he begins reac 
ing Joey, a book about a Puerto Rican be 
whose family moves to New York City. Th 
book's hero has just found needles on tl 
street, Pugliese asks his listeners if the 








Kathy Daniels, Chicago 


Outside the schoolhouse sanctuary 
lies a gang war zone. Inside, supplies 
are scant. “People in power in this 


country don’t care about the 


education of ghetto kids,” says 
Daniels, who likes to keep a close 
watch on her own son’s study habits. 


know what kinds of needles the story 
means. Many of the children do. One boy 
says he saw two drug addicts in front of his 
apartment building just the day before 
“You all know about AIDS,” Pugliese says 
They nod in agreement. “Well, that’s one 
way you can get AIDS. So if you see a needle 
on the street, don't even pick it up.” 
Pugliese is not shocked at the students’ 


familiarity with drugs. In fact, their experi- 
ences seem innocent compared with those of 


the emotionally troubled kids he used to 
teach in special-education classes. One boy 
was left alone for days at a time while his 
mother disappeared into crack houses. A 
ten-year-old girl had been sexually abused 
by both her natural and foster parents 


The prim, bespectacled schoolmarm, 
standing at the head of a well-scrubbed, 
disciplined class, is a stereotype from a 


bygone era. Today most high school stu- 
dents have had more experience with al- 
cohol, drugs and sex than she ever could 
have imagined. Pregnant girls are seen in 
school corridors; others deposit their ba- 
bies in school day-care centers. Violence 
is a regular visitor to the schoolyard. Last 
year in New York City there were more 
than 300 instances in which students 
punched, stabbed or otherwise assaulted 
public school teachers. Against such cor- 
rosive influences, it is increasingly teach- 
ers—not parents—who are called upon to 
function as society’s first line of defense 
Says Carolee Bogue, dean of students at 
Fairfax High School in Los Angeles 
“Most kids today look to the teachers for 
the support that they don’t get at home.” 
In urban schools the outcroppings of 
neglect and despair abound. When Chica- 
go’s Kathy Daniels asked her students to 














write an essay about something that made 
them angry, one boy described the time 
his brother was gunned down and died on 
the front steps of his house. Soon after- 
ward, the boy himself was fatally shot. In 
poor rural areas, the deprivation can be 
even more elemental. “I've got kids that 
have never held a pencil before,” says a 
Mississippi Kindergarten teacher. “And 
last year I had one that had never held sil- 
verware.” Trying to convey the majesty of 
Shakespeare or even basic addition and 
subtraction to such children can be a near 
impossibility 

Nor is lack of parental involvement 
limited to inner-city tenements or rural 
tar-paper shacks 


Kathlynn Jacobs, a 24-year veteran of 
the Baltimore public schools, vividly 
members one gangly, precocious fir st-grad- 


re- 
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er, who had been in day care since she was 
a baby. Both her parents worked, and her 
life had been rigidly scheduled to accom- 
modate them. “She was the smartest one in 
the class,” says Jacobs, “and she was hav- 
ing a hard day.” Jacobs asked her what 
was wrong. “I'm tired of school,” replied 
the world-weary seven-year-old. “I've been 
to school all my life.” 





Home and family life—even in mid- 


| dle-class suburbia—is not what it used to 
be. With divorce commonplace, young- 
sters frequently careen back and forth be- 
tween parents like shuttlecocks. “We 
used to send one report card home with 
each student and deal with one set of par- 
ents,” recalls Kay Grady, a counselor at 
Hillview Elementary School in affluent 
Menlo Park, Calif. “Now we send two to 
two households and sometimes arrange 
for separate conferences.” That is, if the 
parents have time. Single parents and 
two-earner couples are often just too 
fatigued at the end of the day to show 
much interest in open-house night or 
Johnny’s science project. Students often 
reflect their parents’ indifference. Says 
Hillview science teacher Ken Capie: “It’s 
like they're always asking themselves. 
‘Why am I here?’ They don’t see the need 
to learn.” 









“Expectorate—to spit."" Barry 
Smolin points to one of 20 vocabulary 

















words he has written on the blackboard. 
The class titters. 

“I had a student last year who used 
to call his spit ‘luggies,’ ” he tells his 
tenth-graders. “He could lean out my 
classroom window and gather enough spit 
to reach down to the ground and then suck 
it up again.” 

“Gross, Mr. Smolin!” 

He perseveres, pointing to another 
word. “Ubiquitous. Sometimes when you 


Tracy Bridgers 
Charlotte, N.C. 


“I know you are 
impatient to get 
into algebra,” she 
teases arestless 
class. Some of 
her black 
students are 
bused 45 minutes 
each way to meet 
integration 
requirements. 


are walking around downtown L.A., the 
police are ubiquitous.” Polite laughter. 
“Resonant. Many opera singers have a res- 
onant quality to their voice."” He breaks 
into a baritone, singing scales with a mock 
gravity. 

Smolin, 27, graduated from Fairfax 
High himself in 1978. But his classroom 
reflects a taste for the cultural artifacts of 
earlier eras. Jimi Hendrix posters keep 
company with theater reviews from West 
Side Story. His unusual methods—using 
song lyrics to teach literary themes, for in- 
stance—are popular with students. But he 
fears he may soon wilt under the pressure 
to entertain. ‘My first year I used to come 
home hoarse,” he says. “I can't keep up 
five shows a day and not get burned out.” 


Burnout. It can happen as easily at the 
blackboard as in the boardroom. “There 
are days when I go home with a migraine,” 
says Chicago’s Bertha. “It’s a stressful 
job.” Especially for those who work with 


learning-disabled or troubled children. 
Last spring, after three years of teaching 
special ed, Michael Pugliese asked to be 
reassigned to a regular classroom. “When 
you give your all, and there’s no hope— 
that’s too much,” he says. 

Many teachers do not bother to re- 
quest transfers; they just quit. Fully half of 
all new teachers leave the profession 
within five years. The trend is more pro- 
nounced among minorities, who frequent- 
ly work in schools with the most complex 
social and academic problems. Given 
attractive options in private industry, 
blacks—as well as women—no longer feel 
forced to endure jobs they consider unsat- 
isfying. “The old days were different,” 
says Chester Finn, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Education. “A lot of our finest 
teachers were women and minorities who 
had no other place to earn a living.” 

Earnings, or the lack thereof, have 





much to do with the exodus. During the 
1970s, while salaries in other fields 
soared, teachers’ pay fell 15% in real dol- 
lars. In some states starting salaries re- 
main as low as $13,000. In Mississippi so- 
cial-studies teacher Jewelie Brown makes 
only $22,200 after 31 years in the class- 
room. Californian Ken Capie does better: 
$41,000 after 30 years, but that is still 
$3,000 less than his 25-year-old son’s 
starting salary as an engineer. 

Belatedly, many districts are rushing 
to fatten teachers’ paychecks. Since 1980 
the average teacher's salary has risen 
61.7%, from $17,364 to $28,085. The im- 
provement does not dazzle many teach- 
ers, who say the increase has yet to make 
up the losses of the past. But some districts 
are finding that better pay is a magnet for 
fresh teaching talent. Since last summer, 





when it approved a three-year contract 
providing for salaries of up to $64,000, 
Dade County, Fla., has received nine ap- 
plications for every teaching vacancy. 
“We really have the pick of the crop,” 
exults assistant superintendent Gerald 
Dreyfuss. 

In addition to raising pay, some dis- 
tricts are experimenting with career lad- 
ders that allow teachers the opportunity to 
move up in status without having to aban- 
don the classroom for administrative 
posts. Others have created “mentor” pro- 
grams, which help novice teachers by pair- 
ing them with talented and experienced 
ones. Some wealthier schools provide 
workout centers and time off for stressed- 
out teachers. New Trier Township High 
School in suburban Chicago has a wellness 
program that allows faculty members to 
exercise on school time, receive personal 
and career counseling and even reduce 
their teaching loads without penalty. 
But such tender loving care is rare. “I 
don’t think burnout is caused by the chil- 
dren,” says Tracy Bridgers, a math teacher 





at Alexander Graham Junior High in 
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Why The Worlds ‘Toughest Hotel 


Critics give Ramada a 


a The American 
Automobile Associa- 
tion’s annual inspection 
is, without a doubt, the 


most meticulously 





thorough examination 
a hotel will ever undergo. 

Every year, more than 25,000 hotels are 
scrutinized, analyzed, and criticized on the basis 
of 222 incredibly precise criteria. 

This inspection is so rigorous, barely 20% 
of all the hotels in America qualify for AAA’s 
recommendation each year. 

Which is why we're proud to say that this 
year, over 94% of all the Ramadas in North 
America earned their approval. 

There’s a reason for 
this remarkable 
consistency. It’s 
the result of our 
commitment to 
update, renovate, | 
and rededicate our- 
selves to the ideal that 
every guest is some- 
one very special. 


It's a 















difference AAA has noticed —and so will you. 


You'll feel it in our rooms. 


You'll taste it in 
our restaurants. 

And you'll see it 
in the face of every 
one of our people. 

Let us prove it to 
you. For reservations 
at any of the more 
than 600 Ramada 
Inns, Hotels, and 
Renaissance Hotels 


worldwide, contact 


your travel agent or call us direct at 1-800-228-2828. 


Youre Somebody Special At 





INNS, HOTELS, AND RENAISSANCE HOTELS WORLDWIDE 


100-228-2828 
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Charlotte, N.C. “Usually it is the admin- 
istration. No one strokes you enough.” 


At 9:30 a.m. Lillie Rayborn, 43, is al- 
ready damp with sweat, trying to keep up 
with her rambunctious first-graders at 
Tunica’s Rosa Fort Elementary School 
“All right,” she says firmly. “Yesterday we 
learned the letter \. Today we will learn the 
letter d.”” She hands out construction paper 
“bones.” If the word on the “bone” begins 
with d, the child gets to “feed the dog’ —a 
large construction-paper hound with a hole 
for a mouth. The kids love it 

Off to one side are about ten “Chapter 
1” children—kids who need special atten- 
tion. Because the district usually requires 
that everyone complete first grade before be- 
ing evaluated as learning disabled, kids 
who have serious problems often limp 
through the first two years of school behind 
their more advanced peers 

Eric, for example, has learned to draw 
a capital E, but cannot write his own name 
He is far from the worst case that Rayborn 
has seen. Once, a child with Down syn- 
drome was enrolled in her class. He was 





still in diapers and required frequent | 





changing. “I had to run out and buy Pam- 
pers,” she recalls. “He had never been disci- 
plined. He acted like an animal in the zoo.” 


If education officials had consulted 
Lillie Rayborn, a policy requiring learn- 
ing-disabled children to share classrooms 
with other kids might never have been 
written. But decisions affecting schools 
are still mostly top-down. In Chicago ad- 
ministrators make it clear that students 
should be held back only once and then 
promoted to the next grade, regardless of 
performance. Other kids languish in un- 
supervised classrooms because the school 
board underestimates the number of 
teachers a school needs and will not pro- 
vide substitutes in the interim. “You can 
lose total track of the students by the time 
a board-authorized sub shows up,” says 
English teacher Daniels 

Asked to cope with the consequences 
of these bureaucratic snafus, teachers feel 
impotent and bitter. The flurry of educa- 
tional reforms of the past five years has 
also been largely imposed from on high 
Take, for example, the effort to upgrade 
the quality and qualifications of teachers. 


Carol Bowen, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


She remembers when teaching and 
nursing seemed to be the only 
careers for women. Now she 
wonders about the next generation. 
“It saddens me that we don’t have 
"4 more teachers fresh out of college.” 











Concerned about an alleged epidemic of 
incompetency, legislatures in 46 states 
have enacted tougher training require- 
ments for teachers, including minimum 
college grade-point averages. While many 
teachers applaud these changes and hope 
they will attract higher-caliber people, 
veteran educators generally give low 
marks to standardized competency tests 
such as the National Teachers Examina- 
tion, now required in 30 states. No multi- 
ple-choice exam, they say, can predict 
success in the classroom 

Last month, in response to such com- 
plaints, the Educational Testing Service | 
unveiled plans for a far more sophisticat- 
ed exam. The new test, which will be in 
use by 1992. will include two exams—one 
given during sophomore year in college 
and a second after teacher training—plus 
an evaluation of performance in the class- 
room. Says National Education Associa- 
tion spokeswoman Jane Usdan: “This isa 
step in the right direction.” 

Another way of upgrading the quality 
of teachers, say many veterans, is through 
a strict peer-review process, in which 
teachers themselves would help screen 
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and rehabilitate incompetents. “A teacher 
who is incompetent should have a confer- 
ence with the principal; then she should 
get help from a support teacher,” says Bal- 
timore’s Jacobs. “But if she’s still incompe- 
tent, then I’m sorry—she has to go.” Some 
take unions to task for protecting poor per- 
formers. Says science teacher Rodriguez 
“They should not be so closed-minded 
when it comes to retraining and testing.” 
In some parts of the country, teachers 
are being given more say in setting school 
policies. In Dade County, which includes 
Miami, 45 of the system's 260 schools are 
experimenting with “school-based man- 
agement,” which allows teachers and ad- 
ministrators to tackle problems free of the 
usual bureaucratic constraints. Schools can 
request waivers from union contracts and 
from local and state regulations. The result: 
a palpable boost in morale. At one school, 
teacher absenteeism is down 50%, saving 
$7,000 a year in substitute-teacher costs. 


itis midmorning when Juan Rodriguez 
begins to talk about the Egyptian astrono- 
mer Ptolemy. The ancients had no idea 
what the earth looked like, he tells his 24 
seventh-graders. The kids cannot believe 


anyone could be so dumb. “Oh, my God,” 


says one, rolling her eyes 
But one boy is intrigued. “Are we posi- 
tive that 1,000 years from now, people won t 


look back and say that we got it all wrong?” 


he asks. Rodriguez is delighted. “That's a 
beautiful question,” he says. “I love it when 
my students ask that.” Then he leads the 
class into a discussion of how scientific the- 
ories can and must evolve 


The moment the light bulb goes on 
that, say teachers, is what they live for 
That is why they are teachers and not 
plumbers or investment bankers. The 
look in a young person's eye: / got it! J un- 
derstand! \n the average school year there 
may be only a handful of such moments, 
but to a teacher they are unforgettable 

The ultimate satisfaction comes from 
the occasional student who, given the 
right nurturing, suddenly blossoms. Barry 
Smolin twinkles at the very thought of his 
“victory student.” The Fairfax junior had 
a mother who was a junkie, a sister who 
was a prostitute and a father who had 
long ago abandoned the family. “I gave 
her a wriling assignment, and she was 
brilliant,” says Smolin. “She still had trou- 
ble, but she got into college and now she 
wants to be a writer.” What keeps many 
teachers going is the that 
somewhere out there, there are more vic- 
tory students waiting to be discovered 

And there are the small rewards 


conviction 


Carol Bowen, 46, ducks into the teach- 
ers’ lounge at Harrison Elementary School 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, at 8:40 a.m. for a 
quick gulp of coffee. Then she heads back 
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to Room 208 to wait for her third-grade 
students, who have formed two lines outside 
the red brick building. This particular 
morning the girls’ line enters first. As they 


file past, one child, Heidi, stops and shyly 


hands Bowen a slender envelope. Inside is 
a bookmark. Its inscription: ‘To my teach- 
er: thank you for taking the time to share 
what you have learned.” 


Despite their frustrations, many 
teachers are still content with their choice 
of career. “I love my job,” says Rochester's 
Pugliese. “In the classroom I can have an 
impact.” A Carnegie Foundation survey of 
22,000 teachers found that 77% are satis- 
fied with their jobs. “You can make $2 mil- 
lion a year working at some corporation,” | 
says Hillview teacher Sue Krumbein. “But | 


Juan Rodriguez 
Hartford 


“A teacher must 
be many things— 
part clown, 
disciplinarian, 
parent. You've 
got to be firm, 
friendly, fair.” 
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who really cares? When you teach, a lot of 
people care.” 

Of course, not everyone can have the 
impact of math teacher Jaime Escalante, 
the inspiring subject of the movie Stand 
and Deliver. But in small towns and 
sprawling cities there surely are people 
like him, each a miracle worker in his or 
her own way. Teachers say the best of 
them are born, not made. Perhaps they 
are right. Several years ago, Patrice Ber- 
tha took a sabbatical to see whether she 
really wanted to spend the rest of her life 
in the classroom. She wound up tutoring 
at home instead. “I really missed it,” she 
says. “That's when I told myself, “You're a 
teacher forever.’ "’ —By Susan Tifft. Reported 
by D. Blake Hallanan/San Francisco, Michael 
Mason/ Tunica and Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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The Made-for-TV Campaign 


A year when candidates—not reporters—controlled the images 








BY LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN 





or weeks the frenzied activity at Bush 

for President headquarters in Wash- 
ington and Dukakis for President head- 
quarters in Boston has come to an abrupt 
halt every evening at precisely 6:30. Like 
religious devotees called to prayers, staff- 
ers have huddled in small groups around 
glowing screens for the one hour of the 





day when their champions go head to 
head in the campaign’s most critical 
arena: TV's evening news. 

If 1960 was the year that television be- 
came a decisive factor in a national cam- 
paign, 1988 is the year that television was 
the campaign, a year in which one party, 
at its convention, deliberately muted the 
colors of the flag so they would televise 
better. To ensure that the news media 
would deliver the desired image, both 
campaigns shielded their men from spon- 
taneous contact with the press, arranging 
instead a series of colorful, staged-for-TV 
events. On most days the strategy worked 
“TV producers are like nymphomaniacs 
when it comes to visuals,” explains Albert 
Hunt, Washington bureau chief of the 
Wall Street Journal. “Television's insatia- 
ble need for pretty pictures has cheapened 
the campaign.” 

As this year’s campaign draws to a 
close, many reporters and news executives 
find themselves in agreement. “Television 
news has been co-opted by the image- 
makers and the media managers,” says 
former network correspondent Marvin 





Kalb, director of Harvard’s Shorenstein 
Barone Center on the Press, Politics and 
Public Policy. “The manipulators learned 
that by controlling the pictures you end up 
controlling the content.” 

Nonetheless, broadcast journalism 
has a lot to be proud of in 1988. Such pro- 
grams as the MacNeil/ Lehrer NewsHour, 
CNN's Inside Politics 88 and ABC's Night- 


| line regularly provided distinguished cov- 


erage. In addition, as the campaign wore 
on, the networks endeavored to bring 
greater depth to the nightly news, focus- 
ing on issues and exposing some of the 
candidates’ distortions. “Television re- 
porters didn’t trivialize the campaign,” 
says Andrew Stern, a professor at Berke- 
ley’s Graduate School of Journalism 
“The candidates did.” 

Stern may be right, but the larger 
truth is that the candidates trivialized 
their campaigns in order to meet the de- 
mands of commercial TV news. The past 
had taught them that although a candi- 
date might deliver a thoughtful speech, if 
he tripped and fell as he left the stage, that 
was all anyone would see on the news. TV 
covers only three things, says Bush's me- 
dia guru. Roger Ailes, “visuals, attacks 
and mistakes.” Broadcast news, agrees 
Michael Deaver, Ronald Reagan’s former 
imagemaker, is “primarily concerned 
with entertainment values.’ 

Deaver helped Reagan exploit the 
media more effectively than any other 
U.S. President, mainly by limiting Rea- 
gan’s appearances and carefully control- 
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ling the circumstances. George Bush has 
warmly seized on this legacy. Though ac- 
companied daily by some 80 reporters 
and cameramen, Bush has held only five 
press conferences since Labor Day. On 
the road in recent weeks, he has rarely 
ventured back to chat with the press pool 
on Air Force Two and frequently stayed 
in a separate hotel. Spontaneity is avoided 
at all costs. “It's just like a sixth-grade 
field trip,” noted Lacy Balzar, 12, after 
she accompanied her father John Balzar 
of the Los Angeles Times on a leg of the 
regimented campaign. “The teachers tell 
you when you can get off the bus, where 
you can stand and when you can eat,” Re- 


Vice President Bush 
inherited a strategy 
of media manipula- 
tion practiced to 
perfection by Ron- 
ald Reagan: keep 
the crowds friendly, 
the backdrops at- 
tractive and stay as 
far away from re- 
porters as possible 





porters found they could learn more by 
covering Bush headquarters than by trav- 
eling with the candidate 

Obligated to fill their nightly quota of 
Bush news, the networks went with what 
the Bush campaign did offer: a choreo- 
graphed scene of the Vice President 
framed against the flag, attacking his op- 
ponent with pointed barbs tailored for 
TV. Meanwhile, Michael Dukakis was 
stuck in another era, holding almost daily 
press conferences. On TV he came across 
as defensive, weakly responding to Bush's 
assaults. After several weeks of losing out 
in the nightly sound-bite contest, he 
learned to play by the new rules: he with- 
drew. The video campaign was soon in 
full swing. Bush went to a flag factory; 
Dukakis rode a tank. “You guys have only 
yourselves to blame,” Michael McCurry. 
Lloyd Bentsen’s press secretary, told re- 
porters. “You reward candidates who are 
inaccessible, and you punish candidates 
who want to be accessible.” 

By late September the networks de- 
cided they had had enough. Bush and Du- 
kakis “are going to have to earn their way 
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Communication is not simply sending 
a message. . .it is creating true understanding — 
swiftly, clearly and precisely. 


‘| know he's trying to tell me something: 

but what does he really mean?" In our world 
of proliferating technologies and new termi- 
nology, this kind of question is asked a lot 
Here is what we are doing about it. 


Hitachi's scientists and technicians’ long- 
term goal is to break the language barrier 
They are diligently at work today on an array 
of projects that will vastly improve the com- 
munications of tomorrow. 

For example, we've made tremendous 
progress on a system to translate Japanese 
into English. 

This system can be used to translate 
various scientific/technical papers and 
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“glossaries” can be developed to adapt it for 
fields as diverse as medicine, electronics 
and aeronautics. Further development could 
lead to automatic telephone translation or 
even portable verbal translators for travelers 

In addition to the machine transla- 
tion system, Hitachi's research specialists 
are also developing advanced transmission 


systems that send your phone calls or 
business data across great distances using 
hair-thin optical fibers and laser beams 
They are also working on other new methods 
of communications, such as advanced 
telephone exchange systems, satellite com- 
munication systems, TV conferences, 

and so forth. 

At the root of much of this is our highly 
advanced computer technology: because 
Hitachi is producing some of the fastest, 
largest-capacity systems available today 


We link technology to human needs. We 
believe that Hitachi's advanced technologies 
will result in systems and products that are 
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Our goal in communications —and trans- 
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as well—is to build products and systems 
that will improve the quality of life the 

world around 
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on to the air,” said CBS News 
senior producer Brian Healy. 
But the conventions of jour- 
nalism decree that the candi- 
dates are news no matter what 
they do. The networks did 
their best to air “third stories” 
on issues such as the budget 
deficit and defense, but they 
often still led their broadcasts 
with the obligatory first and 
second stories: the candidates’ 
day. Most network reporters 
tried to point out the staged 
quality of the events they cov- 
ered, but their brief stories 
nearly always included the 
images and sound bites pre- 
pared by the two campaigns. 
“If we get the visual that we 
want,” says a senior Bush 
campaign adviser, “it doesn’t 
matter as much what words 
the networks use in comment- 
ing on it.” 

More troubling was the 
fact that both the print and broadcast press 
frequently failed to point out the distortions 
in how the candidates painted each other's 
records. For instance, while many news or- 
ganizations reported Bush’s charge that 
Massachusetts furloughed a first-degree 
murderer named Willie Horton, who pro- 
ceeded to rape a woman while on leave, 
few pointed out that the program had been 
instituted under a previous Republican 
Governor and that many states, including 
California under Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan, had similar furlough programs. Says 
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Dukakis started out talking to reporters almost daily, then withdrew 














Ironically, many political 
reporters have rewarded the 
Bush campaign for its nega- 
tive strategy simply because it 
seems to be working. In the | 
rarefied world inhabited by | 
campaign operatives and re- 
porters, successfully manipu- 
lating the process is a virtue in 
itself. “You said that this is a 
campaign not about ideology, 
it’s about competence,” NBC 
anchorman Tom Brokaw said 
to Dukakis last week. “What 
about the competence of the 
campaign?” 

TV news executives are al- 
ready looking back at Cam- 
paign ‘88 and wondering 
where they went wrong—and 
what they can do differently 
in 1992. “We have got to re- 
evaluate how we cover cam- 
paigns,” says Roone Arledge, 
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TV. its only concerns are “visuals, attacks and mistakes. 


Kathleen Hall Jamieson, author ofa histo- | 


ry of campaign advertising, of the Bush 
spots: “Never before in a presidential cam- 
paign have televised ads sponsored by a 
major party candidate lied so blatantly.” In 
their efforts to be fair and balanced, report- 
ers were also reluctant to single out Bush 
for the negative tone of the campaign 
Even though the Vice President was 
spending thousands more on negative ads 
than Dukakis and running them earlier, 
reporters generally blamed both sides 
equally for taking the low road 


ABC News president. The net- 
works are considering paying 
less attention to the made-for-TV conven- 
tions, dropping the requirement for daily 
sound bites and concentrating on long- 
range issues 

By doing more original reporting and 
refusing to let the campaigns set the daily 
agenda for their newscasts, they could force 
the candidates to come out of their cocoons. 
Then perhaps viewers would witness a re- 
turn to the bygone days when reporters and 
editors were the ones who picked the sound 
bites. —Reported by Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington and Naushad S. Mehta/New York 





To Endorse or Not | 





Editorialists hesitate and 
the Washington Post opts out 


V oters who have had a hard time work- 
ing up enthusiasm for either George 
Bush or Michael Dukakis have been learn- 
ing from their local newspapers that they 
are not alone. Last week the trade weekly 
Editor & Publisher reported a surge, from 
32% in 1984 to 55% this year, in the pro- 
portion of papers that had either decided 
not to endorse a candidate or remained un- 
decided. Several that did endorse, includ- 
ing the New York Times and Dukakis’ 
hometown Boston Globe, voiced uneasiness 
about both men. And in a striking setback 
for Dukakis, the liberal Washington Post, 
which had endorsed every Democratic 
candidate for President starting with 
George McGovern in 1972, withheld its 
support from both contenders. 

In a stinging editorial that called this 
year's contest a “terrible campaign, a na- 
tional disappointment,” the Post faulted 
Bush for rhetoric that was “divisive, un- 
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worthy and unfair,” but its pivotal objec- 
tion was to what it saw as Dukakis’ weak 
grasp of foreign policy. Other papers 
sounded almost regretful at having to 
choose either man. The Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer editorial-page editor, Ed Wil- 
liams, said his paper backed Dukakis 
“unenthusiastically,”” but pointed out that 
“voters do not enjoy the luxury of not en- 





dorsing.” The Times decried a “no-issue 
campaign” in which George Bush has run 
“irrelevantly, like someone seeking to be 
Grand Inquisitor” and Michael Dukakis 
has run “mechanically, like a candidate 
for Plant Superintendent.” What tipped 
the scales to Dukakis for the Times was 
the budget deficit and Bush’s plan to cut 
the capital-gains tax; for the Globe, it was 
Dan Quayle 

In fact, papers that wavered on Bush 
frequently cited Quayle as a reason. Some 
pro-Bush papers seemed to be endorsing 
the Reagan era more than embracing 
Bush himself. Said the Chicago Tribune: 
“All things considered, the Reagan legacy 
passing into the hands ofa chosen and ex- 
perienced heir looks like a better deal for 
the country than whatever new deal Gov- 
ernor Dukakis is trying to cook up.” Of 
the 772 papers polled by E&P, 241 were | 
for Bush, 103 for Dukakis and 428 on the | 
fence. But while Dukakis drew more en- | 
dorsements than Walter Mondale did in 
1984, if fewer than Jimmy Carter in 1980, 
E&P reported, Bush was endorsed by few- 
er papers than backed Ronald Reagan in 
either year. — By William A. Henry lll | 
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Save up to 





on a Chevy that will make your heart beat faster. 











Now it's more affordable to get a new Chevy the way you 
want, with option package values and cash back for total 
savings up to $2,400. By grouping together the popular 
options in packages, we're able to make shopping for your 
new Chevy much easier. Simply choose the Preferred 


Equipment Group (P.E.G.) that best suits you. The examples 
below are just a few of the many packages available. Of 
course, these lists are only partial and you can get addi- 
tional items in each package. See your Chevrolet dealer 
for details. 





CAMARO RS. SAVE UPTO $2,400 


on a Camaro RS with Preferred Equipment Group #3. 








#28 Liter V6 engine with Multi 
Port Fuel Injection 

* Five-speed manual transmission 

» PASS. Key* vehicle anti-theft 
system 

* Base-coat/clear-coat paint 

® Air conditioning 

* AM/FM stereo with seek and 
scan, Cassette tape player, 







Extended Range Sound (ERS™) 
system and digital clock 
® Power front disc/near cirum brakes 
* Power steering 
* Power windows and door locks 
= intermittent wipers 
® Electronic speed control with 





resume speed 
®*Comfortilt steering wheel 





BERETTA GT. SAVE UPTO $2,000 


on Chevy Beretta GT with Preferred Equipment Group #2. 


2.8 Liter V6 engine with Multi 
Port Fuel injection 

* Getrag-licensed S-speed manual 
transmission 

® Custom cloth interior with split 
folding rear seat with armrest 

® Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

® Power rack-and-pinion steering 

® Sport suspension 





* Base-coat/clear-coat paint 

* AM/FM stereo with seek and 
stan, cassette tape player, 
Extended Range Sound (ERS™) 
systern and digital clock 

® Power windows and door locks 

*Comfortitt steering wheel 

* Electronic speed control with 
resume speed 








CORSICA SEDAN. SAVEUPTOS1,700 


on Corsica Sedan with Preferred Equipment Group #3. 


*2.0 Liter L4 engine with Elec 
tron Fuel Injection 

© Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

® Power rack-and-pinion steering 

* Air conditioning 

*Comfortilt steering wheel 

* Power window's and door locks 

* AM/FM stereo with seek and 











scan, cassette tape player, 

Extended Range Sound (ERS™) 

system and digital clock 

* Electronic speed control with 
resume speed 

© Dual sport mirrors 

® Tinted glass 

S intermittent wipers 





CAVALIER VL COUPE. SAVE UPTO $550 


on Cavalier VL Coupe with Preferred Equipment Group #2. 


#20 Liter L4 engine with Elec 
tronk Fuel Injection 

*® Five-speed manual transmission 

*® Power rack-and-pinion steering 

* Audible front disc brake wear 
sensors 

® Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

* Dual sport mirrors, left-hand 
remote 


CAPRICE CLASSIC BROUGHAM. SAVE UPTO $1,250 


on Caprice Classic Brougham with Preferred Equipment Group #2. 


5.0 Liter V8 engine with Elec 
tronix Fuel injection 

® Four-speed automatic overdrive 
transmission 

* Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

* Power steenng 

® Air conditioning 

* AM/FM stereo with seek and scan, 
Cassette tape player, Extended 










® Full interior carpeting 

® Heavy-duty battery 

* Auxiliary lighting 

* Body-side moldings 

* Carpeted front and rear floor @ 
mats ’ 

* Floor console with storage and 
coin holder 





Range Sound (ERS™) system, 
power antenna and digital clock 
* Power windows and door locks 
* Electronic speed control with 
resume 
* Comfortilt steering wheel 
® Power seats (driver/passenger) 
# Intermittent wipers 
* Wire wheel covers with locks 











CELEBRITY. SAVE UPTO $2,100 


on Celebrity with Preferred Equipment Group #3. 


© 2.5 Liter Tech IV engine with 
Electronic Fuel Injection 

® Power front disc/rear drum brakes 

* Power rack-and-pinion steering 

* Air conditioning 

*® AM/FM stereo with seek and 
scan, Cassette tape player, 
Extended Range Sound (ERS™) 
system and digital clock 


THE 


OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET <2 * 





ASAP inctuding dealer prep Tas, icense, destinat 
onal equipment edditonal 

take retail delivery trom desler stock by C 
dealer tor detasts 

1 COMpATGONS With waNoUS GM vehicie devisons 

s purchased separately dunng 1968 or current model year 
re separatety available in 1989 mode! year 

take retail delivery trom dealer stock by December 25, 1968 


ember 7, 





* Power windows and door locks 

* Color-keyed front and rear floor 
mats 

*Comfortilt steering wheel 

* Electronic speed control with 
resume speed 

* Gage package with trip odometer 

® Twin remote sport mirrors 
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CLEAN 
GENE IS 
ATIT 
AGAIN 


EUGENE McCARTHY, 
the low-key Pied Piper of 
the 1968 children’s crusade 
against the war in Viet 
Nam, is a third-party 
candidate this year. He 
laughs at Bush and 
Dukakis, and says nice 
things about Reagan 


Twenty years ago, the Minnesota Senator mobilized 
the forces of antiwar protest by daring to challenge Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson. His candidacy then was an odd mix- 
ture of poetry and politics, of sardonic humor and philo- 
sophical discussion. McCarthy's latest race, on different 
tickets in different states, is more symbolic than serious, but 
he is still attempting to change the political system and is 
still full of irony and sarcasm. His new book, Required 
Reading, is a collection of his essays. He talked with Timt 
chief of correspondents John Stacks and New York bureau 
chief Bonnie Angelo 


Q. Why exactly are you running again? 

A. There’s a substantive reason first. I don’t think the two 
parties are raising really critical issues. Second, there’s a 
procedural reason. There is a need for continuing chal- 
lenge to the two-party system that has been forced on us 
by state legislatures and federal election laws. And third, 
half the people don’t participate in elections. With differ- 
ent procedures you'd have 70%, 80% of the people voting 


Q. What do you think of the other candidates in this race? 

A. As the saying goes, Dukakis bites off more than he can 
chew, but Bush chews more than he bites off. I think 
that’s a fair distinction 


Q. In your new book you categorically banned a fairly 
large pool of would-be Presidents: Governors, Vice Pres- 
idents, ministers, ministers’ sons, generals, corporate 
presidents. 

A. They weren't just theory. There's a realistic example 
that goes with all the exclusions—like Walter Mondale 
and George McGovern as ministers’ sons 








—_——— Interview ——— — 


Q. You proposed abolishing the vice presidency. 
A. I'm serious about that. In 1803 there was a vote in the 
House on abolishing the vice presidency. It failed, 85 to 
27. Handling succession would be easy. We did it with 
Ford when we had to [when Spiro Agnew was forced to 
resign in 1973]. It was simple. But instead of that method 
I'd just reconvene the Electoral College. Under the Con 
stitution, theoretically, they pick the President anyway, 
and the Vice President. It would give some meaning to 
the Electoral College 

The vice presidency clutters up the campaign, Even 
having Bentsen—you get a ticket with each person unbal- 
anced in a different way, and you call it balance 

It’s an insult to the electorate. It puts people in line to 
become either the candidate or the President who 
shouldn't be there. It wastes good people, takes them out 
of circulation for eight years and sometimes practically 
destroys them 

Humphrey, for example, was hurt by being Vice Pres 
ident, even if we hadn’t had the war. Mondale was hurt 
politically, but Humphrey was almost made a different 
person by Johnson, whereas Mondale just had a little bit 
of a burden, having been there with Jimmy. I said Mon- 
dale was a good choice because he had the soul of a Vice 
President 


Q. in this campaign, the very word liberal is like a poison dart. 
Is liberalism dead in this country? 

A. I think they made a mistake in not defending it. In the 
‘60s liberalism had some standing. It was under fire, but it 
was acceptable. After that, progressively, the liberals be- 
gan to qualify their liberalism, saying, “I’m not an unre- 
constructed liberal,” or “I'm a sane liberal.” First the con- 
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Interview 


servatives and eventually the liberals began to attack it 
and qualify it until it eroded. Some of those people say, 
“We're neo-liberals.” That can be anything. 


Q. You're a paleo-liberal then, by that measure. 

A. Now I say I'ma pure neo. Not a neo-liberal or liberal- 
neo. An existential neo. But this is a good place to rest. 
We ought to retire the word for about seven years. 


Q. Do you think that Reagan and his popular successes have 
changed the nature of the presidency again? 

A. He was, in a way, a very constitutional President. It 
was accidental, I think, but he didn’t tamper with the 
court. He didn’t really abuse the Senate. The Democrats 
just sort of surrendered. The same was true with the 
House of Representatives. I don’t think he had a clear 
idea of the differentiation of functions. 

I think the strength of Reagan was that he said we're 
going to make the society function again. Whereas the 
Democrats said, “We are going to take care of failures. 
We'll have more welfare and do more for the poor.” Or 
“We'll take more people off the tax rolls.” This came out 
of the Great Society—a handout state. 


Q. I'm surprised you're not more offended 
by hag Reagan presidency than you seem 
to 

A. I'm kind of offended by the whole 
process. I'm offended by the candi- 
dates we have now. We're lucky we've 
got by as well as we have. But I was 
more offended by Carter than Reagan. 
Reagan had been kind of in national 
politics. It was bad stuff, but he had 
been out there saying things. Jimmy 
came on with his righteousness and the 
meeting on the mountain and firing 
everybody at midterm and taking us 
out of the Olympics, and the grain em- 
bargo. Reagan was not as pious as Jim- 
my. He said he was reborn but didn’t know when it hap- 
pened or what it did to him. Jimmy said he was reborn in 
the woods with his sister. 


Q. Don’t you think then that morality should figure into shaping 
policy? 

A. Some, I guess. But I don’t think you can get up and say 
it every morning, which is what Jimmy did. 


Q. If you were to win with your coalition—to ask the Dan Quayle 
question—what would be the very first thing you would do as 
President? 

A. At the White House, I'd carry the suitcases up, then 
check the location of the red telephone and see if it was 
working. 

I don’t think you worry so much on what to do first if 
you've been thinking and writing about the institutions, 
because you have an understanding of how the office 
functions. It isn’t just a projection of the person—that’s a 
thing that’s been built up. We elect the person and then 
find out what we've got, what kind of a President he’s go- 
ing to be, when the institutions and the traditions ought to 
take care of about 90% of it. 

Harry Truman had the clearest idea of what the insti- 





“I’m kind of of- 


I'm offended by 
the candidates 


we have now. 
We’re lucky 
we've got by as 
well as we have.” 











tution was. He knew when he was Harry Truman and 
when he was President. He respected the other institu- 
tions of Government. 


Q. Had it not been for Bob Kennedy, do you think you would 
have been President? 

A. No. I don’t think so, but I think we might have come 
very close to carrying the convention on the issue of the 
war, and we'd have been in a better position to try to force 
Humphrey to make some concessions. 


Q. There must be some sense of considerable disappointment, 
to look back at '68 and realize what you did, the risk you took 
and what happened, to be a kind of prophet without honor. 

A. That’s really it, I guess. It didn’t work. You take some 
consolation that we had to do it. Somebody had to do it. 
Then say, well, we gave the people a chance to have their 
say in the middle of the war. 

But the fact is that the war went on and that the full 
force of the party was pretty well wiped out. But I think 
the party would have been fragmented and split anyway, 
even if we hadn’t done it. If it had responded, I think the 
party would have had new vitality, as 
it did after 48, and civil rights. It 
would be a different party. 


Q. | think there's a lingering sense—you 
can see it in this campaign—that the Dem- 
ocrats are a party of weakness, and there 
is almost a continual shooting of the 
messenger. 

A. When people talk about the Viet 
Nam War being lost because of critics, 
I say, we didn’t win—I lost. The party 
endorsed the war. And Nixon won and 
George McGovern lost. 


Q. Do you think this country has digested 
the war experience? 

A. I don’t think so, no. It’s curious that 
the Viet Nam Memorial is the most popular one in Wash- 
ington. I wrote a thing about it. In the paper a soldier said, 
“This is a funny monument. It doesn’t have any begin- 
ning or any ending.” Just like the war. 


Q. It keeps recurring, in art, in politics. 

A. The whole thing was so corrupting. It corrupted the 
military. It made them dishonest. It made them do things 
that wouldn't otherwise be done. It corrupted the press. It 
corrupted the Administration, certainly. I'm sure they 
knew they were lying to us. And corrupted the Democrat- 
ic Party. And actually, it started the country’s fiscal 
disorder. 


Q. You say you're offended by this year’s campaign, and you 
certainly didn’t care for the last Democratic President. Over 
the years, you've talked about politics as a vocation and a pro- 
fession, yet you seem to have taken a turn away from politics. 
A. You get kind of thrown out of the party and rejected. 
I’ve given the electorate a chance to vote for me in many 
conditions against all sorts of opponents. So you can’t be 
hanging around the gate too much. I haven't started say- 
ing I told you so yet—that’s the last step, and I'm holding 
off on that. w 
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Sanyo technology lets you put it all behind you without leaving things undone. 


End of day. That's when you can Successful businesses thrive on hard 
really feel the difference Sanyo’s work. But they flourish on smart thinking. 
advanced business technology makes. At Sanyo, we're creating intelligent, system 
You're relaxed, secure in your accom- products that help you build a business — 
plishments. Because we design products anda business system — by working 
so you can attend to your business smarter, not just harder. 
more productively. And enjoy every That's the way we've learned you 


minute of it — especially when you're like to take care of business. 
heading out. Because it’s the smart solution. 


For further information, please call 1-800-524-0047 for facsimiles, copiers, computer systems, 
dictation equipment, calculators, electronic cash registers, telephone systems. 





SANYO 


The smart 


solution 


SANYO Business Systems Corp. 
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UNUM Life Insurance Company, Portland, ME 04122 (Pension products available only through this company.) UNUM Life Insurance Company of America, Portland 
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see things from different angles. 


From coast to coast, we're the leader in group Long Term Disability* insurance and a top provider of 
Individual Disability protection. 

But we never forget we’re from Maine. 

You see, finding more than one solution to a problem is a way of life here. By having a different perspective, 
we're able to introduce income protection plans which are truly innovative and responsive. 

And by doing this, we enable you to offer your employees disability, group life, retirement and flexible 
benefit programs which meet their needs better 

We’re UNUM. Ask your insurance professional about all the different ways we can solve your problems. 
Or call us at 1-800-634-8026 (in Maine 1-800-356-8111). And then you’ ll 


see why our name means number one in income protection. Ba) UNUM 


Our name means number one. 


ME 04122 (All states except NY.) First UNUM Life Insurance ¢ ‘ompany. Tarrytown, NY 10591(New York State only.) *Employee Benefit Plan Review, April 1988 








Sntroducing the Leugeot 4OS.- 
Winner of om Guropean Gar of the Year Award. 


THE BESTE CAR 
VER THERE 
OVER HERE. 


The Europe an Car of the Year award is one of the most coveted awards in the automobile 
industry. And it is sn given lightly. To win it, a car has to impress not merely a handful of judges, Li 


but 57 of E ‘urope’s most respected automotive journalists representing 17 different countries. "=: 











So if the new Peugeot 405 had just won this prestigious award, it wank have been well worth a new 
105 DI car buyer's consideration. But it didn't just win. 
4055 $17. Of a possible 57 first place votes, the new front- wheel drive 405 col- 


USAR be 





405 Mi 16 $20. lected an amazing 54. No other winner in the 25-year history of the 

=a i vowos I award has ever ac hieve d so convincing a victory. But then pe thi aps no 

other car has ever offered as rich a blend of attributes. After a recent road test, Car and Driver was 

moved to remark, “The 405 is greater than the sum of its parts. The car is an uncommonly well- 

integrated automobile ... 2” Every 1989 Peugeot 405 comes with the security of a 5-year/5 50.000-mile 
powe rtrain limited warranty and the most comprehensive roadside assistance plan available: QD * 

So why not call 1-800-447-2882 for the name of the Peugeot dealer nearest you and test drive the 


best car over there. After which we think you ll agree that, attribute 
for attribute. dollar for dollar, it’s also the ha st car over here. El 


1988 Peugeot Motors of America, Inc *Membership subject to the rules and regulations of @ 














The first gate, housed in a temporary scaffoldin 


ig, is towed past the city’s landmarks out to sea 
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Venice Fights Off the Flood Tides 





A giant bulwark rises in the Adriatic as a barrier to acqua alta 


he city of Venice, built on an archipel- 

ago in a 212-sq.-mi. lagoon, has long 
been perched on the edge of disaster. The 
magnitude of the threat became clear on 
Nov. 4, 1966, when a storm on the Adriatic 
Sea inundated St. Mark’s Square in nearly 
4 ft. of water and pounded the facade of its 
revered basilica. But Venetians have 
come to accept periodic flooding— 
| acqua alta (high water), they call it— 
| as a way of life, while city officials 
and the Italian government have 
| been slow to realize that Venice's ar- 
tistic and architectural treasures are 
in grave danger 

After decades of false starts, 
Venice has finally launched its **Mo- 
ses project,” the building of a giant 
seawall designed to part the waters 
and save the city from the sea. Last 
week, exactly 22 years after the 
great flood, a 200-ton steel box was 
towed across the Venice Lagoon and 
dropped in place at the Porto di 
Lido, one of the lagoon’s three en- 
trances. If the device works as 
planned, it will be the first of 60 to 70 
sea gates that will eventually stretch 
1.2 miles, sealing off the lagoon from 
the Adriatic Sea. 

The action comes none too soon 
For the past several hundred years 
Venice has been sinking—9 in. this 
century alone—because of geologi- 
cal shifts in the region and the drain- 
ing of freshwater wells in and 
around the city. Although experts 








believe the sinking has stopped, the city 
faces an equally threatening develop- 
ment: the slow rise of the Adriatic, largely 
as a result of a global warming trend that 
is causing the world’s oceans and seas to 
expand gradually. 

City officials debated various proposi- 
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St. Mark's Square underwater: an all too familiar sight 


After decades of false starts, Italy acts to save a treasure 


tions for keeping out the sea, but there 


=| was no simple solution. A series of perma- 
| nent dams was ruled out because that 


would worsen the city’s already serious 


| water pollution. Without the cleansing 


flow of tides into and out of the lagoon, the 
buildup of sewage and agricultural runoff 
would become intolerable. In 1982 the 


| Italian government turned to a group of 


more than two dozen design, engineering 
and construction companies, mostly Ital- 
ian, known as the New Venice Consor- 
tium. After five years of study, the consor- 
tium’s engineers came up with a novel 
design for a flexible seawall that could be 
raised or lowered at will 

The wall will be made of dozens of in- 
dividual gates that can be activated sepa- 
rately. Each unit is an empty steel box, 
nearly 12 fi. thick, 65 ft. wide and from 55 
ft. to 88 ft. high, depending on sea depth. 
When not in use, the boxes will be filled 
with water and attached by a hinge toa 
concrete foundation buried in the lagoon 
bed. If an abnormally high tide threatens | 
the city, the water inside the gates can be 
pumped out or displaced by compressed 
air. Suddenly buoyant, the gates swing on 
their hinges like the jaws of a crocodile, 
rising to a 45° angle, with the top about 3 
ft. above the surface of the waves. After 
the storm has passed, water is pumped 
back into the gates, allowing them to sink 
back out of sight 

When the gates are up, they will oscil- 
late with the sea. Thus even as they hold 
back the water, they will allow the sea’s 
wave motion to pass to the lagoon. This 

_ will help prevent the gates from 

* making the lagoon more stagnant 
and polluted. “The technology isn’t 
> new, but the combination is,” says 
Franco De Siervo, technical director 
¢ for the consortium. “There is noth- 
= ing like it in the world.” 
Many details remain to be 
* worked out. During the next eight 
months, the consortium will be test- 
ing different types of hinges to deter- 
mine how well each holds up in the 
briny lagoon and how easily detach- 
able they are. The engineers are 
hoping they will not have to dis- 
patch divers to unhook a gate every 
time it has to be towed into port for 
cleaning. The consortium is also 
evaluating systems for scooping out 
the sediment that could clog the 
concrete foundations. 

If all goes well, the last gates 
should be swung into place by 1995, 
forming a chain that will span the 
three shipping channels connecting 
the Venice Lagoon with the sea. The 
total cost is expected to be $5 billion, 
a small price to pay to save a treasure 
like Venice. By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/Venice 
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Technology 


“The Kid Put Us Out of Action” 


A grad-school whiz injects a virus into a huge computer network 


t is one of the least publicized 

achievements of the computer revolu- 
tion: a huge, arching communications 
network connecting 60,000 computers 
by high-speed data links and ordinary 
telephone lines. Developed by the U.S. 
Department of Defense's Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency in the late 
1960s, Arpanet, as the information grid 
is called, has carried everything from 
unclassified military data to electronic 
love notes sent from one lonely re- 
searcher to another. But last 
week it became the conduit 
for something much a 


more dramatic: one of the most sophisti- 
cated and infectious computer viruses 
the world has yet seen. 

The trouble surfaced in computer cen- 
ters at two institutions that serve as major 
network links: M.LT. and the University 
of California, Berkeley. Last Wednesday 
night computers at both centers started 
furiously generating unwanted electronic 
files, clogging up their storage systems 
and slowing operations to a crawl. Almost 
immediately, similar problems began 
turning up at other centers throughout the 
network, from the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory in Washington to New Mexico's 
Los Alamos National Laboratory. Within 
hours, operators shut down thousands of 
machines across the country to quaran- 
tine them, severing their connections to 
other computers and rendering produc- 
tive work all but impossible. 

Last week’s infection was the latest 
manifestation of an epidemic of viruses 


that has struck the U.S. in the past year. 
ea aR ea 
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Similar to its biological counterpart, an 
electronic virus is a program that copies 
itself by taking control of a computer's 
internal machinery. Unlike more mali- 
cious versions, the new virus did not de- 
stroy data stored in computers, but it 
did disrupt the work of tens of thou- 
sands of researchers hooked into Ar- 
panet. It also penetrated unclassified 
branches of a second, more secure net- 
work called Milnet, which is used by 
military researchers. Said a Government 
computer expert: “The kid simply put 
us out of action.” 
“The kid,” according to the New 








York Times, turned out to be Robert T. 
Morris Jr., a 23-year-old graduate student 
at Cornell University. His father is Rob- 
ert Morris Sr., chief scientist at the Na- 
tional Computer Security Center in Mary- 
land. The center, a division of the 
National Security Agency, works to pro- 
tect Government computers from outside 
attack. The elder Morris, who was one of 
the first researchers to experiment with 
viruses at AT&T’s Bell Laboratories in 
the early 1960s, when they were still con- 
sidered a game, is a top expert on combat- 
ing the kind of sabotage in which his son 
allegedly engaged. The father would not 
discuss the case in detail, but admitted 
that his son was “very well trained in 
computer science” and said the episode 
sounded like “the work of a bored gradu- 
ate student.” 

The younger Morris apparently creat- 
ed the virus as an experiment, intending 
that it would slowly copy itself across Ar- 
panet, resting harmlessly in thousands of 
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computers. But a tiny mistake in the pro- 
gramming reportedly caused the virus to 
replicate much more rapidly than 
planned. Otherwise, Morris’ program was 
an impressive piece of work. It flew 
around Arpanet and Milnet at nearly the 
speed of light, disguised as a piece of ordi- 
nary electronic mail. Once inside a com- 
puter, it released a small army of surrepti- 
tious subprograms. One instructed the 
computer to make hundreds of copies of 
the original program. Another searched 
out the names of the users with legitimate 
access to the system and identified their 
secret passwords. A third told the comput- 
er to send copies of the original program to 
every other system on its mailing list. 

The outbreak sent computer scien- 
lists scrambling to halt its spread. Rus- 
sell Brand, who works for California’s 
Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory, was one of the first to spot the 
problem. A quick survey of the lab’s 400 
machines showed that several comput- 
ers had already been infected and that 
the contagion was growing rapidly. By 
early Thursday, computer operators had 
shut the system down and begun clean- 
ing out the files. Then, recalls one of 
Brand’s colleagues, “30 seconds after 
we restarted the system, the infection 
was back.” 


ther computer centers had better 

luck. The Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Pasadena, Calif., alerted to the problem 
by colleagues at Ames Research Center in 
Moffett Field, Calif., immediately “guillo- 
tined” their computers from the network 
to keep from getting hit. As a preventive 
measure, Maryland's Goddard Space 
Flight Center shut off its system on 
Thursday. Eventually, the Defense De- 
partment brought down both Arpanet 
and Milnet and began efforts to tighten 
the security of the networks. 

By week’s end the contagion was large- 
ly contained. Defense Department offi- 
cials were quick to point out that no data 
had been lost, no files destroyed, and none 
of the Government's most sensitive com- 
puter operations—systems that do every- 
thing from gather intelligence to launch 
missiles—had been compromised. But the 
event raised disturbing questions. “It 
shouldn't be so easy,” says Lawrence Rog- 
ers, head of Princeton’s Office of Comput- 
ing and Information Technology. Harold 
Highland, editor of Computers & Security 
magazine, seesa useful lesson. “This attack 
is a wake-up call to all operators and users 
of computer networks,” he says. In an in- 
terview with the Times, Robert Morris Sr. 
agreed: “It is likely to make people more 
careful and more attentive to vulnerabili- 
ties in the future.” —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Sport 





The N.C.A.A. Calls “Foul!” 








Kansas basketball is whistled down for recruiting violations 


hen you live next door to the 
cops, it is best to keep your 
nose clean. The University of Kan- 
sas in Lawrence, only 35 miles from 
the headquarters of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association in 
Mission, Kans., last week painfully 
learned that lesson. The N.C.A.A. put 
the Kansas basketball program, 
which produced last year’s national 
champions, on probation for three 
years and withdrew one of its 13 ath- 
letic scholarships. The reason: Kan- 
sas improperly spent some $1,200 to 
recruit an athlete who ended up not 
playing for the Jayhawks anyway. 
The most hurtful part of the N.C.A.A. 
| action was its ban on postseason 
| competition, which makes Kansas 
the first team to be unable to defend 
its title in the play-offs. 





Although severe, the penalties The Jayhawks beating Oklahoma for the title last April 





were not unprecedented. The 
N.C.A.A. stringently enforces its 
codes governing recruiting and payments 
to athletes. Over the years, New Mexico 
and North Carolina State, among others, 
have been hit with probation. Both the 
football and basketball programs at the 
University of Cincinnati were disciplined 
late last week for rules violations, and 
Southern Methodist University’s football 
program is currently serving the N.C.A.A.'s 
“death penalty”—a one-year total ban on 
competition—because players took un- 
der-the-table money. 

The investigation of Kansas basket- 





Severe penalties over a prospect who never suited up. 


ball, according to an N.C.A.A. report that 
mentioned no names, focused on a “high- 
ly visible transfer student.” Most observ- 
ers think the player is former Memphis 
State star Vincent Askew, 22. Askew was 
urged to transfer to Kansas by then Jay- 
hawks coach Larry Brown, who left this 
spring to pilot the N.B.A.’s San Antonio 
Spurs. Askew spent the summer of 1986 
on the Lawrence campus but did not sign 
on. He returned to Memphis. 

Whoever the unnamed athlete was, 
the N.C.A.A. says that among other things 





he received a $183 airline ticket from 

Kansas representatives, was paid $297.12 

for work he did not perform and was lent 

$350 for a family problem—all relatively 
minor breaches of the recruiting rules, 
perhaps, but ones that the N.C.A.A. 
pointedly made an issue of on prin- 
ciple. “When I left Kansas,” said 

Brown last week, “I was led to be- 

= lieve that this was no big deal. I now 

realize that every time you are inves- 
tigated by the N.C.A.A., it’s a big 
deal.” 

: The penalties could have been 
worse. The Kansas football program 
was put on probation from 1983 to 
*85. When a school is guilty of two 
violations within five years, the 
N.C.A.A. can invoke the death penal- 
ty. “Kansas was on the bubble,” 
commented David Berst, N.C.A.A. 
director of enforcement, “but no se- 
vere violations involved any of the 
players on the team.”’ Kansas athlet- 
ic director Robert Frederick said the 
school will not appeal the probation, 
which will subject recruiting to rig- 
orous scrutiny 

Kansas is not alone in its trou- 

bles: 20 other college programs are 
on N.C.A.A.-ordered probation, and fur- 
ther hard-nosed action is expected. Five- 
time basketball champion University of | 

Kentucky may face disciplinary action 

next year, The Oklahoma and Oklahoma 

State football programs have been asked 

by the N.C.A.A. to answer accusations of 

recruiting irregularities. In sheer volume 
of charges, the University of Houston 
may top the list. Some 250 alleged viola- 
tions have been charged against its foot- 
ball program. — By J.D. Reed. 
Reported by Carolyn Coleman/Lawrence 
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Milestones 











DISCHARGE ORDERED. John McKeel, 35. 
Marine staff sergeant who was one of the 
52 Americans held for 444 days by Irani- 
an fanatics after the 1979 storming of the 
U.S. embassy in Tehran; at Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif. McKeel wanted to stay in the 
corps, and argued that his captivity-in- 
duced trauma was manageable. He will 
be honorably discharged this month 


ARRESTED. John Irish, 47, who impersonat- 
ed a Roman Catholic priest at the scene of 
the August 1987 crash of Northwest 
Flight 255 near Detroit; on fraud charges; 
in Belleville, Ont. Police say that Irish, af- 
ter consoling grieving relatives of crash 
victims, steered them to a Florida attor- 
| ney to handle damage suits against 
Northwest. The airline claims the impos- 
tor defrauded it of $1,100 in hotel and 
food expenses 





| RECOVERING. Mike Ditka, 49. hot-tempered 


head coach of the Chicago Bears; from a 
heart attack; in Lake Forest, Ill. Ditka, 
who led the Bears to victory in the 1986 
Super Bowl, was stricken three days after 
a shattering 30-7 loss to the New England 
Patriots. 


DIED. James Shepley, 71, investigative re- 
porter, magazine publisher and president 
of Time Inc. from 1969 to 1980; of cancer; 
in Houston. Shepley served as a TIME- 
LIFE correspondent in Europe and the 
Pacific during World War II, and as 
TIME’s Washington bureau chief in the 
1950s. After stints as publisher of For- 
TUNE and TIME, Shepley became the 
company’s chief operating officer in 1969. 
During his stewardship, Time Inc. 
launched People and Money magazines 
and the Home Box Office cable network 
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| DIED. John Houseman, 86, impresario and 


actor whose talents ranged from produc- 
ing the Virgil Thomson-Gertrude Stein 
opera Four Saints in Three Acts in the °30s 
to playing an imperious television pitch- 
man for Smith Barney in the ‘80s; of spi- 
nal cancer; in Malibu, Calif. As Orson 
Welles’ partner in radio's Mercury The- 
ater, Houseman helped write and produce 
the panic-inducing 1938 broadcast of The 
War of the Worlds. After 20 years of pro- 
ducing movies, he became a celebrity 
through the role of Professor Kingsfield in 
the 1973 film The Paper Chase. 


DIED. George Uhlenbeck, 87, pioneering 
physicist who in 1925, with colleague 
Samuel Goudsmit, propounded the elec- 
tron-spin theory, which helped explain 
the magnetic properties of atoms; in 
Boulder 
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South Carolina 

Business Telephone Systems 
Greenville 803-234-5505 

Executone Information Systems, Inc 
Charleston, Florence, Greenville 
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Bob Morris, Southern Bell 


"Our customer has a good idea. 


He wants to offer full service 


banking at every branch. But 

how can he do it without 
duplicating his departments? 

With our central office-based 
ESSX® service. It lets him 
centralize his operations with 

a single communications network. 
So his staff’s expertise can work 
where it’s needed most, when it’s 
needed most. I want to use our 
technological leadership to help 
the customer improve productivity 
overall. And with our people and 
depth of resources, up and down 


the line, I can do that." 


Southern Bell’s The One To Turn To. 


Southern Bell 


A BELLSOUTH Company 


For more information, call 1 800 522-BELL. 
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British troops bury a cmmalty during the North African pe equal navies history and haan: spectacle and soap opera 


The Most Everything Mini-Series 


ABC's mammoth War and Remembrance could be the last of a dying breed | 











BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 
he era that TV historians may one 
day call the Age of the Mini-Series 


¥ began in January 1977. That was 


when ABC telecast an eight-night adapta- 
tion of Alex Haley's Roots and changed 
the face of television. Roots proved that 
TV dramas, once confined to neat two- 


that followed Roots were hits, but a few 


Holocaust in 1978, Shdgun in 1980, The 


Thorn Birds in 1983—have been among 
the most watched TV programs ever 

The event that TV historians may one 
day call the Last Gasp of the Mini-Series 
will come next week, That is when ABC 
launches the biggest, most expensive, 
most just-about-everything-else mini- 


ings back in 1983, the drama will spend 32 
hours (17 this month, an additional 14 or 
sO next spring) recounting America’s expe- 
rience in World War II, mostly through the 
eyes of a fictional naval officer, Victor 
(“Pug”) Henry, and his family 

A lot has happened to TV since Pug 
and his clan last faded from the screen 
Network audiences have dropped precipi- 





hour blocks, could draw huge audiences 
when stretched into week-long program- 
ming “events.” Not all the mini-series 


series in TV history: Herman Wouk’s War 
and Remembrance. A sequel to Wouk’s 
The Winds of War, which drew vast rat- 


lately, and mini-series can no longer 
count on big audiences. What's more, the 
rising cost of these productions—and the 


AIMING FOR A BLOCKBUSTER | 


BIGGEST. Shooting of War and Remembrance began 
in January 1986 and spanned 21 months and ten 
countries, The 1,492-page script included 2,070 
scenes and 358 speaking parts 





¢ ' Sa ; , . 
pig : crery LONGEST. The series will run 32 hours, the first 17% 
7 this month in seven episodes over eleven days. The | 


Wid i | conclusion will air next year, probably in May 
COSTLIEST. At $110 million, it is the most expensive 


mini-series ever. Ad time is selling for $275,000 per 
30-second spot. Yet ABC expects a $20 million loss 





RISKIEST? The network is promising major advertis- 
ers an average 21 rating, meaning 21% of all TV 
homes—a far cry from the 38.6 rating that its prede- 
The Winds of War, drew in 1983. 


cessor, 
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fact that they usually do badly in reruns— 
have made them poor investments. The 
networks, as a result, have largely aban- 
doned them in favor of more modest four- 
and six-hour dramas. War and Remem- 
brance is an anachronism even before it 
airs. “It’s hard to say ‘never,’ says ABC 


Entertainment president Brandon Stod- 

dard, “but it’s very unlikely we'll ever see 

a story told with this magnitude again.” 
Some ABC executives may regret that 


they are telling this one. In selling ABC the 
rights to his 1,042-page tome, author 
Wouk (who also co-wrote the teleplay) de- 
manded stringent restrictions on advertis- 
ing. No commercials for personal-care 
products such as laxatives and foot pow- 
der. No commercial breaks longer than 
two minutes. Perhaps most galling to the 
network, no promotional spots for other 
ABC shows except at the beginning and 
end of each episode 

At a cost of $110 million, War and 
Remembrance will wind up losing the net- 
work at least $20 million, ABC executives 
calculate. Still, if it achieves the average 
21 rating that has been promised to major 
advertisers, the series will be counted a 
success. If it does significantly better than 





Gielgud and Seymour try to elude the Nazis; 
Mitchum as “Pug” Henry at Guadalcanal; 
Bellamy as Roosevelt and Robert Hardy as 
Churchill relax between war councils 


Video 


that, it may even rekindle network inter- 
est in these extravagant sagas 

If not, future excavators can pore over 
the bones of War and Remembrance and 
see (in the fall chapters, at least) the defini- 
live example of a once flourishing breed: a 
lumbering but amiable dinosaur, equal 
parts history and hokum, spectacle and 
soap opera. The historical narrative plays 
best, as the series provides a lucid account 
of the key battles and decisions on which 





the war turned. It also dramatizes, with 
chilling bluntness, the Nazi atrocities at 
Auschwitz, as well as the slaughter of Jews 
at Babi Yar. Few lines on network TV are 
as shocking as the remark of a Nazi officer 
on hearing the wails from inside a gas 
chamber: “It sounds like a synagogue.” 

As usual with such TV epics, however, 
the fly-on-the-wall scenes with famous 
figures are stilted and unconvincing 
“Franklin, we shall have that evil man!” 
announces a determined Churchill after a 
wartime meeting with Roosevelt. Replies 
F.D.R.: “I believe we shall, Winston.” 
Ralph Bellamy, 84, who first played 
F.D.R. 30 years ago in Sunrise at Campo- 
bello, seems a bit creaky for another 
round with the cigarette holder. Nor is 
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Robert Morley, 80, remotely believable as 
a globe-trotting BBC war correspondent 
As for Robert Mitchum, back again as 
Pug Henry, his performance is mainly a 
series of glum, hound-dog stares 

Among the cast’s octogenarians, John 
Gielgud fares best as a Jewish author try 
ing to escape from Europe with his niece 
Pug’s daughter-in-law (Jane Seymour) 
Naive, stubborn and rather dotty, Giel- 
gud grows in stature as the pillars of his 
ordered world are toppled one by one 
Most of the other personal stories in Wa) 
and Remembrance are drab and attenuat 
ed. A few major characters meet untimely 
deaths, but the tragedies seem inserted 
merely for an emotional jolt and a weak 
nod at “realism”: a glimpse of grieving 
loved ones, then on with the show 

And it does go on. By the end of the 
fall installment, the series has only 
reached July 1943. That's roughly one 
hour for each month of the war: there are 
college history courses that move faster 
By hour nine or ten, the attractions have 
been reduced mainly to the occasional 
scenes with Adolf Hitler, played with eye 
popping flamboyance by Steven Berkoff 
Ss till, worse mini-series have managed 

to entrance the nation—The Winds 
of War, for one—and Capital Cities Com 
munications may have been right to gam 
ble shortly after it took over the network 
in 1986. One of its first decisions was 
whether to pull the plug on the project 
and take a $17 million loss. Recalls Stod 
dard: “We sat down at a meeting, and | 
said, ‘Hi, how are you? Do you want to 
spend $100 million?’ * The decision to go 
ahead, he asserts, was “an act of tremen- 
dous courage on their part 

Getting it finished was an act of tre 
mendous perseverance on the part of Dan 
Curtis, the burly, tough-talking director 
and executive producer who spent five 
years on the project. Locations ranged 
from the waters off Hawaii (for the Pacific 
battle scenes) to the death camp at Ausch- 
wilz, the first time a dramatic-film crew 
has been allowed there. Shooting had to 
be stopped for one week when Curtis 
caught pneumonia; at another point, he 
had to squelch a near mutiny of crew 
members, who were reluctant to go to Po 
land after the nuclear accident at Cherno 
byl. Says Curtis: “It was a life adventure 

Some TV insiders still hold out hope 
that it won't be the last. “A huge perform 
ance would be a disappointment to ABC's 
competitors from a ratings standpoint 
says Pat Faulstich, CBS's vice president of 
TV movies and mini-series. “But it would 
be cause for celebration in restoring a 
unique program form to network TV 
Translation: if ABC’s War draws a big 
enough crowd, the mini-series’ last gasp 
may turn out to be a breath of new 
life —Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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Shots from the 
Lip and a Busted 
Nose for News 


Well, perhaps the devil made 
them do it. In the afterglow of 
his controversial TV documen- 
tary on Satanism, Geraldo Rivera 
found himself in a melee with 
skinheads while taping a show 
on the violent young white su- 
premacists. The ruckus began 
after John Metzger of the White 
Aryan Resistance called Roy 
Innis, chairman of the Congress 
of Racial Equality, an Uncle 
Tom. Innis put a choke hold on 
Metzger, chairs were thrown, 
and a score of people wrestled 
on the floor. “With skinheads, 
something was bound to break,” 














BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN /Reported by Kathleen Brady 








said Innis. What broke as well 
was Rivera’s nose, which 
emerged bloodied from the bat- 
tle. “Sit down!” he shouted at 
the audience, then declared into 
a camera, “Let’s take a break 
and come right back.” The en- 
tire show will air later this 
month on Geraldo. As for the 
nose, the tabloid telejournalist 
underwent reconstructive sur- 
gery the day after the incident. 


Keep the 
Bonfire 
Burning 


“T meant to write it in two 


years,” says Tom Wolfe of 


his first novel, The Bonfire 
of the Vanities. “But it took 
me over six.” Last week an 
exultant Wolfe marked the 
book's first year on the best- 


when I took up fiction,” he 
says. “It was not the right 
time in one’s career to doa 
novel.” But this father of the 
New Journalism is planning 
more fiction. “The tempta- 
tion was too great,” he said 
“Tam doing the reporting for 
a novel that lam now calling 
The New America.” Re- 
porting? “A writer should be 
a reporter. I don't find fic- 
tion and nonfiction vastly 


Proletarian 
Tastes 


“It was sick, and hip in some 
strange way,” JACQUELINE 
BISSET says of Scenes from 
the Class Struggle in Beverly 
Hills, a film she completed a 
couple of weeks ago. Due in 
theaters in March, the comedy 
has Bisset playing a sitcom 
diva past her prime who flirts 


SHARKEY, who has the role of 
Frank the biker, a neighbor's 
houseman. Says director 
PAUL BARTEL (Eating Raoul): 
“| wanted to push the limit of 
comedy beyond what we are 
used to. The struggle was to 
find an actress who was up to 
the extremes | wanted.” Ob- 
serves Bisset: “The dialogue 
is written with a touch of irony 
and a touch of arch.” Yes, but 
in such extremes, was she up 


seller lists. “I was past 50 


different universes.” 
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with the help, including RAY 


to the delivery? 














Partying Toward the Edge 


Is that a lamp glowing under your dinner table? Ifit is, 
you re probably at one of the glitzy bashes created by 
Robert Isabell, the party planner of choice for the likes 
of Caroline Kennedy Schlossberg, Geoffrey Beene, 
Christian Lacroix and Blaine Trump. For Cher’s Hal- 
loween party, he completely redid the shabby ball- 
room of a Manhattan hotel, painting it silver, pump- 
ing dry-ice smoke across the floor and suiting up the 
waiters with butterfly wings. Says Isabell: “The trick 
is to have an edge without ever falling into the ridicu- 
lous.” So please don't kick over the lamp. 


You Wanna 
Be Famous? 


Sometimes it pays to barge 
in uninvited. Vendela Kirse- 
bom was celebrating her 
13th birthday in a Stock- 
holm restaurant when mod- 
eling maven Eileen Ford 
crashed the party. The 
Kirseboms politely told the 
beauty scout that their 
daughter had no interest in 
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modeling. But Ford persist- 
ed. Recalls Vendela: “She 
said I should stay skinny and 
take care of my skin.” Five 
years later, Ford finally 
snared the young Swede, 


It’s Official: 
All for One 
And One 
For Four 


Once upon a time, in the 
Buddhist kingdom of Bhu- 
tan, which is tucked be- 


tween jungle gorges and the 





and this week the 21-year- 
old becomes the new Eliza- 
beth Arden woman, com- 
plete with a fat seven- 
figure contract. Guess who 
gets a cut? 


Himalayas, there lived four 
sisters. In nine years the sis- 
ters had borne four boys 
and four girls by and for 
their workaholic King, 
Jigme Singye Wangchuk, 
33. But the King always im- 
plied that he was a bache- 
lor, which greatly perturbed 
his people. For how could 
the King have an official 











From Grand to Light Oprah 


Enough with the fat jokes! For years OPRAH WINFREY 
let too much come between her and the size 10 Calvin 
Klein jeans in her closet. “I'm tired of this being a prob- 
lem!” she declared last July. “I’m going to settle it.” 
Fans have since had less and less of Oprah to love. Ru- 
mor had her giving up solid food and subsisting on liq- 
uid protein for four months. Her slimming secret will 
be out on Nov. 15, when she tells audiences of her 65- 
ib. descent from Grand to Light Oprah. And those jeans 
may finally come out of the closet. 


heir if he had no official 
wife? Then last week His 
Majesty put everyone at 
ease. He named his eldest 
son Jigme Gesar Namgyal 
crown prince and, before 
dawn on the day Buddha 
descended to earth, mar- 
| ried the boy's mother—and 
to boot 


her three sisters 


Noblesse oblige 
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Religion 








And Then There Was Billy 








BY RICHARD N. OSTLING 


im and Tammy, Jimmy, Jerry, Oral, 

Pat. With other evangelistic stars beset 
by scandal, political controversy or orga- 
| nizational woe, the untainted Billy Gra- 
| ham remains America’s most admired re- 
ligious leader. And the most durable. “My 
schedule is just as heavy as when I was 
40,” says Graham, who this week reached 
70. His 1988 itinerary has featured revival 
meetings, drop-ins at both U.S. political 
conventions and breakthrough tours in 
two Communist lands. 

It was 50 years ago that a rawboned 
young Billy delivered his first sermon one 
cold night before 36 Baptists in Bostwick, 
Fla. Since then, he has preached in person 
to upwards of 100 million people, more 
than any other clergyman in history ex- 
cept perhaps Pope John Paul. With recent 
appearances in Buffalo, Rochester and 
Hamilton, Ont., Graham has achieved a 
remarkable four-decade run of 375 care- 
fully choreographed revival meetings 
along a civilized sawdust trail. 

When Graham preaches nowadays, 
those piercing blue eyes flash from 
behind bifocals, the honey-brown 
mane of hair is fringed with white, 
and it takes a half-second longer to 
uncoil his 6-ft. 2-in. frame when he 
stands up to preach. But the lilting 
Carolina voice, firm as ever, still 
stirs the stadiums. Graham’s sim- 
ple messages always conclude with 
words like these: “I'm going to ask 
you to get up out of your seat and 
come forward to say, ‘I open my 
heart to Jesus as Lord and Sav- 
iour.’”’ To date, say the Graham 
computers, 2.2 million people have 
responded 

In Graham's twilight years, 
the 1950s Red baiter has been tar- 
| geting the Communist world. Over 
the past decade, Graham has man- 
aged to preach salvation and world 
peace in Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and—three times—the Soviet 
Union. Last April he conducted 
his first tour of mainland China, 
| where his wife Ruth was raised by 
missionary parents. Prior to the ar- 
duous three-week visit, he was 
Richard Nixon and 
Henry Kissinger; during it, he was 
the second foreign dignitary (after 
Corazon Aquino) to be received by 
new Premier Li Peng. 














At 70, the century's most popular Protestant is busier than ever 


was lambasted for downplaying religious 
repression; he contends he was more effec- 
tive by raising the problem in private. 
When the post-g/asnost Graham preached 
last June at Orthodox and Baptist 
churches in Kiev, the authorities allowed 
outdoor loudspeakers for the overflow 


| crowds, numbering in the thousands. Dur- 


| Catholics.“ 





ing the Soviet adventures, he added admi- 
ration for the Eastern Orthodox to his 
longtime friendliness toward Roman 
I find the Lord’s people among 
all these groups,” remarks Graham, whose 
toleration infuriates Fundamentalists. 
Relaxing at his elegant mountainside 
log house at Montreat, N.C., Graham re- 
called his ten-day Soviet marathon with 
wonderment: “You couldn't believe that 
human beings could live through it at any 
age.” How long will this keep up? In 1989 
there will be a London mission, linked by 
satellite to hundreds of sites in Britain and 
Africa. Graham is mulling bids from 
Hong Kong for 1990, and after that Bar- 
celona, Buenos Aires and Kinshasa. His 
doctor hopes he can persist till age 75, but 
Graham wonders. “To try to hold the at- 





Between engagements: relaxing at his North Carolina home 








tention of a crowd of ten, twenty, thirty 
thousand people takes a tremendous 
amount of energy. In the next year I'll 
know how much it takes out of me.” 

One reason to keep on the road is 
Graham's conviction that “I don't see 
anybody in Scripture retiring from 
preaching.” Another is that no new Billy 
is waiting in the wings. In fact, Graham 
could be the last of the big-time Protes- 
tant revivalists—at least in the West, 
where TV has overtaken in-person meet- 


| ings. Nor is anyone in line to take over 


Graham’s organization (1987 contribu- 
tions: $60.2 million). The association is 
cutting back but still sponsors periodic 
prime-time telecasts on 270 North Amer- 
ican stations, a weekly show on 517 radio 
stations and numerous special projects. 
The only monuments Graham will leave 
behind are archives at Wheaton College 
and a North Carolina study center. 


nstead of bricks and mortar, Graham’s 
heritage will consist of the huge Evan- 
gelical movement that he, more than any 
other individual, created. Though the 
born-againers now dominate the U.S 
Protestant landscape, Graham recalls 
that “when I started, the Evangelicals had 
no power atall. Liberalism held sway over 
everything.” Yet he has shied away from 
asserting leadership over the Evangelical 
flock, maintaining that he lacks 
“the intellectual qualifications.” 
He shies even further away 
from comment on the recent mis- 
adventures of fellow evangelists, 
just as in earlier times he ducked 
confrontation with Fundamental- 
ists and liberals. “I don’t like to get 
into personalities," Graham says. 
“I feel these people are being han- 
dled by the Holy Spirit and the 
churches and the public. What 
they need from me is love and 
prayer.” He would like to think 
that Evangelicalism has become 
“stronger spiritually” through the 
tumult 
The chaos might have been 
prevented if other evangelists had 
emulated Graham, who in 1950 
gave control of his affairs to a 
board of businessmen. To keep 
things clean, they let local commit- 
tees control revival offerings, and 
Graham gets a straight salary, cur- 
rently $59,100, plus his $19,700 
clergy-housing allowance. Gra- 
ham has not kept any speaker fees 
since 1951 and has given away all 
royalties on his best-selling books 
since 1960. From the very begin- 
ning of his career, says the evange- 
list, “I was frightened—TI still am— 
that I would do something to dis- 
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On a 1982 Soviet visit, Graham 





“] don't see anybody in Scripture retiring from preaching.” 


honor the Lord.” So far, so good. & 
= aes 
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Profile in Quality #4: At Ford Motor Cc ompany wu ve designed and built the highest quality American cars ' i 
and trucks, on average, for 8 years in a row* And our dealers are working r to back them with Quality Care 
That’s why we offera 6 year 160,000 mile powertrain warranty** on our cars and light trucks. ind our 


dealers back that up by offering the Lifetime Service Guarantee mi) ere) my 





One more reason 
Ford Motor Company 
has designed and built 
the highest quality 
American cars and trucks 
for 8years running, 


_ Quality i is Job 1. 


1ERCURY * FORD TRUCKS © FORD TRACTORS 


*Based on an average of owner-reported problems in a series of surveys of 81-°88 models designe po panne pate 
America. ** Restrictions and deductible as Ask your de ak for ac copvol tile Hinsite sd warranty. ***On covered repairs 
Ask your participating dealer for a copy of this limited warranty. Buekle up— Together we can save lies 











Art —— 


A Tortoise 
Obsessed with 
Oily Stuff _ 


Painter Leon Kossoff prevails 
by plying a rich tradition 





BY ROBERT HUGHES 


he show of paintings by the English 

artist Leon Kossoff, which opened 
last week at the Robert Miller Gallery in 
New York City, ought to provoke some 
reflection. Kossoff, 61, is hardly known in 
America. He is one of the two English tor- 
toises (the other being Frank Auerbach) 
who are crossing the finish line just when 
most of the short-winded art hyped in the 
1980s has gone dead on its feet. Both are, 
so to speak, redemptive artists, sustaining 
and enlarging a tradition of the expressive 
human figure that seems largely to have 
been colonized by ham-fisted ephemerids. 
When neoexpressionism arrived in the 
early ‘80s, it was as though an army of 
Bronze Age hectors had assembled, 
chanting hoarsely of sex, anxiety, death 
and egotism, leaving long tracks of slimy 
paint and broken crockery behind them 
in their progress toward the art centers of 
the world. The dull percussion of beaten 
chests went on for around five years. Then 
a dying fall. And who lasted? Not many, 
and not always the ones who were expect- 

| ed to. In Germany, Anselm Kiefer; in 
America, Susan Rothenberg; and in Eng- 
land, Auerbach and Kossoff. 

The son of a Jewish baker, Kossoff 
grew up in the East End of London. After 
being discharged from the army at the 
end of World War II, he studied under 
David Bomberg—once a prodigy of the 
vorticist movement but by 1947 a forgot- 
ten man, a failure, whose stature as a 
painter is only now being recognized 
Bomberg gave Kossoff two things: first, a 
grounding in the relations between mod- 
ernism and the past, based on unrelenting 
drawing from life, which has practically 
been wiped out of art training in the past 
20 years: and second, patience, a sense of 
endurance 

As a result, Kossoff’s work went natu- 

| rally against the grain. A figurative paint- 
er when abstract art was the rage, he 
sinned by embracing premature 
| neoexpressionism back in the ‘50s and 
‘60s. When painting was required to be 
thin, linear and efflorescent, Kossoff 
stuck to delving into the images and peo- 
ple around him and the memories within. 
His scenes of public baths, markets and 
Underground entrances are packed with 
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A STREET IN WILLESDEN, 1985 








- 


The flattened, isolated figures might in other hands have turned sentimental, an 
exercise in mere pathos—the Lonely Crowd. But Kossoff’s inherent toughness, 
his impeccable sense of pictorial structure, make sure they do not 


small figures, stuck in their social matrix 
as though in jam (especially given Kos- 
soff's dense pigment)—a pictorial equiva- 
lent, as it were, of the double meaning of 
the Hebrew word olam, which means 
world but also crowd. A painting like A 
Street in Willesden, 1985, reminds one of 
how pointless the stereotypes about Eng- 
lish art have become. It is not anecdotal, 
witty, light or conversational. Rather, the 
opposite. In Kossoff, an obdurate gran- 
deur of intention is coupled with a deep 
sense of cultural continuity. What other 
living painter can embed groups of figures 
in deep space with such conviction? 
Kossoff is, above all, a painter ob- 
sessed with oily stuff. His paint is thick 
without being rhetorical. The surface 
develops by addition, sometimes over 
months, and contains an extraordinary 
range of nuances both in color and in tex- 
ture: tremulous depths of pinkish-gray 
held within the sallow planes of a face, in- 
numerable gradations of Venetian red 
and salmon pink in the body of a nude, 
rescued from mere allusiveness by the ve- 
hement drawing of shadow that gives 
Kossoff's work its tonal framework. Its 
solidity is relieved, almost involuntarily, 
by the whipping of skeins of pigment fall- 
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en directly from the brush, which work as 
a form of counterdrawing, lifting the thick 
surfaces from inertia 

Light counts for a great deal in Kos- 
soff's work. The paint is never opaque; it 
contains streaks and underglows, akin to 
the suppressed radiance in Rembrandt's 
midtones. And there is atmosphere too 
One particularly senses it in Kossoff's view 
of Christ Church in Spitalfields. This tall, 
slender building, designed by the English 
baroque architect Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
acquires a comatose power; the columns of 
its portico look as thick and squat as those 
of Karnak, repeating the compression of 
Kossoffs nudes and heads. But it is the 
light that one most remembers, a pale, al- 
most chalky emanation from the grainy 
whites and subtle grays that seems to bathe 
and lift the whole image. Substance is light 
Such paintings, and others like Here Comes 
the Diesel, 1987 (a train passing through a 
cutting in North London), connect Kossoff 
back to late Constable, with their flickering 
impasto, their palpable joy in light and 
freshness embodied in substance. In his ef- 
fort to squeeze so much from the world, 
Kossoff is a wholly traditional painter; only 
his anxiety about whether it can be done 











makes him a late-modern one w 


TOP OF THE CLASS 


Academic honors don’t guarantee 
business success. Nor do they mean 
that a person will continue to learn 
after leaving school. 

Staying proficient and 
prclesstorial requires an ongoing 
commitment of time, effort and 
money. That’s a major challenge for 
every working person...and a 
necessity. 


CPAs who are members 
of the American Institute of 
CPAs are one step ahead. 


It’s called Continuing Professional 
Education or “CPE.” This program 


keeps members up-to-date on 
changes in the economy, society and 
the accounting profession. 

The AICPA believes that 
everyone can benefit from continuing 
education. In fact, they feel so 
strongly about the subject that they 
voted overwhelmingly to make CPE 
mandatory for every AICPA member. 

That goes for those who work for 
thousands of U.S. companies, as well 
as those in government, education 
and accounting firms. 


Not all CPAs are the same. 


AICPA members continue to learn 
long after they have earned their 
academic kudos. Chances are you rely 
on your accounting professional for 
sound advice on a variety of subjects, 
from taxes and financial reporting to 
management issues. You expect that 
advice to be current, no matter how 
hard the winds of change are blowing. 

So now you know how they do it: 
Continuing Professional Education. 

You see, you learn something new 
every day. 


The measure of excellence. 


AICPA 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
1211 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036-8775 


IN AN INCREASINGLY COMPLEX WORLD, AICPA MEMBERS — 
MORE THAN 260,000 CPAs IN PUBLIC PRACTICE, INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION — 
PROVIDE QUALITY SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 
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Star-Crossed Mothers 





A CRY IN THE DARK Directed by Fred Schepisi 
Screenplay by Robert Caswell and Fred Schepisi 


THE GOOD MOTHER Directed by Leonard Nimoy 


Screenplay by Michael Bortman 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 





hese are variations on motherhood’s 

worst-case scenario: you turn your back 
for a moment or make, under pressure of 
conflicting emotions, what seems to you 
only a minorerror in judgment, and sudden- 
ly your child is snatched from you. For Lin- 
dy Chamberlain (Meryl Streep) in A Cry in 
the Dark, the loss is permanent: she never 
sees her baby again, alive or dead. For Anna 
Dunlap (Diane Keaton) in The Good Moth- 
er, the outcome is not quite so cruel: she faces 
losing custody of her daughter Molly, but 
not the child’s death. Yet both mothers find 
themselves in court, desperately defending 
themselves against society’s determination 
to misunderstand their motives, to turn tor- 
mented consciences into legally guilty ones. 

Ironically, Chamberlain’s story, which 
is a true one, is infinitely more bizarre, and 
in the end more emotionally devastating, 
than Dunlap’s, which is adapted from a 


popular novel. It was precisely because | 


what occurred to Chamberlain one night in 
1980 was so improbably eerie, so Stephen 
Kingish really, that she found herself con- 
victed of murder, With her husband Mi- 
chael (Sam Neill), her two sons and her 
nine-week-old baby Azaria, she was in a 
crowded campsite in the Australian out- 
back. She put the infant to bed in a tent, re- 
turned to the barbecue. Shortly, she heard 
Azaria cry out and saw a wild dog, a dingo, 
carrying the baby off into the wilderness. A 
search was organized, but neither animal 
nor prey was ever found. 

It was as if a myth had emerged from 








the collective unconscious, taken the form 
of a slavering shadow and made a mur- 
derous foray against the ordinary order of 
things. People simply did not want to be- 
lieve it. The police, the public, the press 
kept trying to convert resonant mystery 
into conventional tabloid sordidness. The 
Chamberlains were devout Seventh-Day 
Adventists, and, since most people know 
little about that faith, wild rumors that it 
encouraged ritual murder soon surfaced. 
Worse, Lindy refused to play the arche- 
typal role that this drama called for. She 
would not grieve hysterically for the re- 
porters. Throughout her ordeal she was 


altogether too combative in her own de- | 


fense, too openly contemptuous of misin- 
formed public opinion. 

A Cry in the Dark insists on cutting 
away from the Chamberlains’ personal 
drama to show, efficiently and effective- 
ly, how mass journalism, ever in search 
of uncomplicated images, feeds the mass 
mind’s need for simple ideas. It is also 
savagely critical of expert forensic wit- 
nesses in criminal cases. In short, it is a 
movie relentlessly true to its own belief 
that what is too quickly grasped may be 
misunderstood. Streep’s performance is 
in that vein, awesomely tough-minded. 
No actress has ever played a victim 
more austerely. Flat-voiced, pinching off 
every temptation to high drama, she re- 
fuses to force this character on us. In- 
stead, she asks us to search, as she must 
have had to, for the hard, pure, exem- 
plary and not easily endearing inno- 
cence she found in Lindy Chamberlain. 
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Caught in a custody case: Keaton and Vieira in The Good Mother 





There are moments when discretion is part of good sex. 
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We respond to her art in the best way, 
with clear, dry eyes. 

We emerge from Keaton’s exertions 
in The Good Mother in the same condi- 
tion, but for less inspiring reasons. She 
works herself into a state of perpetual | 
breathlessness trying to demonstrate that 
her Anna is worthy of the film’s title. But 
she cannot quite withstand the contempt 
caused by the central carelessness of the 
story. She is introduced as a woman raised 
in a repressed family and recently es- 
caped from a sexually frigid marriage. Set 
free erotically by—who else?—a respect- 
ably bohemian sculptor (Liam Neeson), 


Lost: Streep and child in A Cry in the Dark 


she is perhaps too proud of and too grate- 
ful for the achievement. One night her 
daughter (Asia Vieira), scared by a bad 
dream, invades their bed and is permitted 
to cuddle in, after which the adults re- 
sume their lovemaking. Later, the child 
enters the bathroom when the artist is 
showering, and he indulges her curiosity 
by permitting her to touch his penis. She, 
of course, tells her father, and he sues to 
regain custody. Good mother and good 
lover defend themselves by evoking the 
doctrine that openness is preferable to 
furtiveness if children are to grow up with 
a healthy attitude toward sex. 

Yeah, sure. But there are moments 
when a lady should know enough to pull 
the covers up, times when a gentleman 
knows he must grab for a towel—despite 
their liberal beliefs. Discretion too is partof 
good sex—not to mention good parenting. 
This is not to say this film is tastelessly 
made, but to suggest that itis hard tocharm 
either a court—or an audience—into un- 
derstanding, or forgiving, true simpiness. @ 

















Mercenary 
Monsters 


From Manila 











THE MARCOS DYNASTY 
by Sterling Seagrave 
Harper & Row; 485 pages; $22.50 


BY JOHN ELSON 


tart with the veracity of Joe Isuzu. 

Add the civic virtue of Al Capone, the 
greed of Ivan Boesky, the gentility of a Chi- 
na Seas pirate. Wed this paragon to a 
bimbo on the make with the vanity of a 
Marie Antoinette and a shopping lust that 
would turn a Beverly Hills divorcée envy- 
green. Multiply by ten and you have, ap- 
proximately, the portraits of Ferdinand 
and Imelda Marcos that Sterling Seagrave 
paints in this merciless account of the Fili- 
pino dictator's rise and fall. 

In a now famous apergu, author Mary 
McCarthy charged that everything written 
by playwright-memoirist Lillian Hellman 
was a lie, “including ‘and’ and ‘the.’ ” 
Much the same, Seagrave argues, could be 
said of Ferdinand Marcos, who blithely 


concocted a past for his official biographies 


that bore scant relationship to the truth. 
Ferdinand claims to be the first son of 


Mariano Marcos, a provincial teacher and | 


sometime member of Congress. According 
to Seagrave, there is strong circumstantial 
evidence—including his subject's distinc- 
tively sinoid features—that the real father 
was Judge Ferdinand Chua, scion of a 
wealthy, politically powerful Chinese clan 
who came to the rescue at crucial moments 
in Marcos’ early career. 

In the episode that first brought him 
national notoriety, Marcos responded toa 
slighting of family honor in a manner 
worthy of Michael Corleone. In 1935 
Mariano Marcos was unexpectedly de- 
feated for a third term in the Philip- 
pine House of Representatives by a neigh- 
bor, Julio Nalundasan. When the victor 
flaunted this triumph in a humiliating 
manner, Ferdinand, who had been a 
member of his university's shooting team, 
hid in the orchard one night outside Na- 
lundasan’s home and at an opportune mo- 
ment coolly fired two shots from a long- 
barreled .22-cal. pistol. Ferdinand was 
found guilty of murder but was eventually 
freed by the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pines—after an intervention, Seagrave 
Says, by the ever helpful Judge Chua. 

For many years it was taken as gospel 
that Marcos was the most decorated Fili- 
pino soldier of World War II. Technically 
that is true: while running for President in 
1965 he nudged the Senate into retroac- 
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Ferdinand Marcos may yet earn a place in history as an extraordi- 
narily gifted politician who gave his countrymen what they really 


wanted in a leader, and still had the energy and the cunning left to swindle the 
people who helped put him there. If his kidneys had not failed him, 


the dynasty he founded might have become a permanent fixture. 
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tively awarding him some 20 medals for 
heroism, nine of them on the same day. 
Seagrave argues convincingly that Mar- 
cos’ stirring tales of escaping from Japa- 
nese prison camps after being tortured, 
and then conducting reconnaissance raids 
for the Filipino resistance, are so much 


| hogwash. In fact, an American com- 


mander of the underground in 1945 had 
ordered Marcos’ arrest and execution as a 
collaborator. 

Like many another Filipino politician 
who was born poor, Marcos regarded 
bribes and corrupt profits as perks of 
office; he skimmed millions, for example, 
from the country’s cigarette-tobacco mo- 
nopoly. But Seagrave estimates that the 
ex-dictator’s fortune may be as much as 
$100 billion. Whence came that awesome 
wealth? Seagrave’s answer is that Marcos 
had located and dug up part of a vast 
horde of stolen bullion known as “Yama- 
shita’s Gold.” 

According to the author’s somewhat 
breathless account, when Japanese Gener- 
al Tomoyuki Yamashita (“the Tiger of 
Malaya”) moved to Manila in 1944, he 
took charge of several billion dollars’ worth 
of gold that the Japanese had accumulated 
in their conquest of Southeast Asia. The 
bullion was cached in underground caves 





dug by US. and Filipino prisoners of war, 
who were then buried alive with it. Sea- 
grave claims that Marcos was able to dis- 
perse the gold with the aid ofa murky glob- 
al network of coconspirators, including 
Swiss banks, a London-based bullion car- 
tel, right-wing American political groups 
(among them, the John Birch Society) 
and—guess what?—the CIA. 

The Marcos Dynasty, which ends with 
Imelda and an ailing Ferdinand flying off 
to exile in Hawaii, falls into the morbid 
subbranch of literature that Joyce Carol 
Oates has dubbed pathography. As such, it 
is a book with notable flaws, Seagrave, 
whose previous works include a biography 
of China’s legendary Soong sisters, writes 
with glum prosecutorial fury, treating as 
credible any rumor of lurid conduct— 


Imelda’s alleged lesbian orgies, for exam- | 


ple—that helps his cause. When venturing 
into broader areas, like Washington’s post- 
war foreign policy in the Far East, the au- 
thor lapses into a crude historical revision- 
ism, rejecting as paranoiac fancy any 
suggestion that leftist insurgencies along 
the Pacific Rim might have been Commu- 
nist influenced. 

Finally, Seagrave seems so concerned 
about building an indictment that he fails 














to answer the question of what really 
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Word processing 
made simpler. 





Talk about manual labor. The only thing more 
complicated than most word processors is their 
bulky instruction manuals. 

You can try wading through hundreds of pages 
of “user interfaces” and “output fonts” or you can 
try something far simpler: the new Smith Corona 
PWP 40 Personal Word Processor. 

Using PWP 40 is truly an exercise in simplicity. 

Our easy-to-follow Tutorial DataDisk teaches 
you that moving blocks of text is a snap, deleting 
words is a cinch and inserting words is effortless. 

PWP 40 can even go wherever you go. It 
weighs under 17 pounds. 


In fact, everything about PWP 40 is incredibly 
simple, from its 42,000 character internal memory 
to its disk drive to its supremely advanced correc- 
tion system. So simple you can pick it 
up in practically no time. 

That way, you can spend more of 
your time writing. 

And less of your time reading about 
writing. 


= SMITH 
TE SMITH 


TECHNOLOGY 
AT YOUR TOUCH 


For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or 
Smith Corona (Canada Ltd.), 440 Tapscott Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB 1Y4. 








We Became One Of The Largest Business 


Communications Companies 


On July 7, 1988, three telecommunications industry leaders— 
Executone, ISOETEC and Vodavi —joined to form one 
exciting new Company. 

A company that’s one of the largest forces in the business 
communications market. Providing a full line of communications 
products, from sophisticated data switching equipment to 
individual phone stations. With 250 sales and service offices 
across the United States. 

A company with experience. 52 years to be exact. With 
over a million telephones installed for over 100,000 customers. 

Our new company name? EXECUTONE Information 
Systems, Inc.—an evolution of the name which has served us 


Overnight. 


well for more than half a century. One which stands for 
integrity. And service. One which stood the test of time. 

Were already the leader in voice and datz 
added resources will help us lead the way with even more new 
products and technologies for years to come. 

So give us a call. Because making the right choice involves 
having a choice to begin with. 


wes FA teeta soa a 2 === f) 
SEXECU/IUINE 
a 
od 
Call 1-800-458-4802 for the TONE office nearest you. 
In Arizona call (602) 998-2200. 





High marks 
start with 
commitment. 


For over 90 years, 
Scott, Foresman 
has been committed to 
providing high-quality 
educational materials to 
the classroom. We are 
the teacher's partner 
in helping students do 


their very best. 


Se Scott, Foresman 


Educational Publishers Since 1896 





made Ferdinand and Imelda tick. What 
drove them to accumulate billions they 


could never have spent in three lifetimes? | 


What possessed her to buy those infamous 
closetsful of unworn shoes? Still, the au- 
thor does persuade us that his subjects, 
Ferdinand in particular, were paradig- 
matically venal. Lyndon Johnson, no 
mean connoisseur of cads, may serve as fi- 
nal witness. After one encounter with the 
self-glorifying Marcos, L.BJ. called in 
Assistant Secretary of State William 
Bundy and warned, “If you ever bring 
that son of a bitch within 50 miles of me 
again, I’ll have your job.” a 


Iron Whim 


CHILD STAR by Shirley Temple Black 
McGraw-Hill; 546 pages; $19.95 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE: 
AMERICAN PRINCESS 

by Anne Edwards 
Morrow; 444 pages; $19.95 


hirley Temple is exactly the same age 

as Mickey Mouse. At 60 he is wealthi- 
er, but she has the more interesting tale. 
The little lodestar of Depression musicals 
grew up to become a grandmother, Repub- 
lican spokeswoman, U.S. Ambassador and 
U.N. delegate. The journey is so convolut- 
ed it takes two volumes to chart: a biogra- 
phy, and a chronicle by the subject herself. 

This double coverage results in a few 
collisions. In her spirited account, Child 
Star, the actress recalls some work with 
Bill (“Bojangles”) Robinson in The Little 
Colonel. “We were the first interracial 
dancing couple in movie history.” She was 
six; he was 56.In American Princess, Anne 
Edwards describes it differently: “An ‘in- 
side’ joke was that a Temple picture was 
incomplete without at least one ‘darky.” ” 


But for most of the way there is little | 
disagreement. Both books candidly discuss | 


the child’s unripe screen sexuality, which 
also seemed to bother the Roman Catholic 
League of Decency. In 1937 a priest who 
had been sent to investigate informed the 
Temple family: “The rumor is, Shirley is a 
midget.” Convinced she was merely a tal- 
ented minor, he departed. Then Graham 
Greene weighed in, during his tenure as 
film critic for the British magazine Night 
and Day: “In Captain January she wore 
trousers with the mature suggestiveness of 
a Dietrich: her neat and well-developed 
rump twisted in the tap dance: her eyes 
had a sidelong, searching coquetry.” That 
passage cost more than $12,000 in libel 
damages. Greene and the editors learned 
in court what Alice Faye had found on the 
set: to be an adult around Shirley Temple 
“was a pretty thankless job. You had to 
work to hold your own.” 

In the great show business tradition, 
Shirley was acting in the interests of her 
parents. According to Edwards, the little 


girl “held on to love and approval the 
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At Armstrong we've been 
building toughness into our 
tires for over 75 years. 

Like our Norseman All 
Season. With a road gripping 
tread, a patented Tredloce 
belting system of woven 
aramid, and a 40,000 mile 
limited warranty.* 

See your local Armstrong 
dealer today for the tire built 
tough as a rhino. 


* For complete details contact your 
Armstrong dealer. 








Secrets of successful money managing. 


Number 4— Professional Management 


How Old Money 
gets that way. 


The idle rich may be idle, but don’t assume their money is. 

If you could look behind the scenes, you'd see that Old 
Money, the kind that’s passed from generation to generation, 
is usually in the hands of expert money managers. These 
professionals see that their clients’ money is invested in low-risk 
securities that offer a high return. So, while the Old Money 
grows older, it brings in new money. 

That’s why the rich can be idle and still be rich. 

Fortunately, these days, you don’t have to be rich to enjoy 
that same high level of professional money management. You can 
invest in Kemper Money Market Fund where your money will 
be managed by highly skilled experts in the business. 

By pooling your money with that of other investors, our 
money managers seek the higher yields normally available only 
to the wealthy and to larger investors. 

One more thing. In Kemper Money Market Fund, your 
money’s never tied up—it’s available to you by phone, check 
or wire transfer. 

We can’t promise to make you rich. But remember: 

Old Money wasn’t born that way. It started out new. So come 
grow with Kemper.* 

Our money fund specialists are available to answer all your 
questions during normal business hours. Call us toll-free now at 
1-800-537-6001 for a free prospectus containing more complete 
information, including management fees and expenses. Please 
read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


Kemper Money Market Fund Ca nancia 


Kemper Financial Services, Inc., 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 





*The Fund's yields fluctuate and its shares are not insured. 














































dance while her mother watched.” Her 
demanding father, a bank manager who 
quit his career to manage his daughter's, 
squandered most of her earnings in bad 
investments. The money was irreplace- 
able; like others of her Hollywood genera- 
tion, the child woke up one morning to 
find that postwar America had outgrown 
its innocents. The features continued until 
she reached the age of 21. But Shirley was 
effectively finished at 17, the year she 
married actor John Agar, soon to begin 
his descent into violent alcoholism. 

What distinguishes Temple is an ab- 
sence of rancor. Producer Arthur Freed ex- 
posed himself to her when she was eleven; 
she now claims to have found the act hilar- 
ious. Despite her father’s fiscal misman- 
agement, she has kind memories of him, 
and her autobiography concludes with the 
tribute “Thanks, Mom.” 


Shirley Temple Black: an absence of rancor 
When the First Lady bent over, “Bull’s-eye!” 





This generosity of spirit may derive 
from a series of offscreen successes, Tem- 
ple seems to have been a natural Republi- 
can: at ten she watched Eleanor Roosevelt 
bend over at a Hyde Park barbecue. Shir- 
ley grabbed her slingshot: “I let fly. Bull’s- 
eye!” At 22 she married conservative busi- 
nessman Charles Black, whose politics she 
has espoused ever since. Although her own 
account stops in 1954 after the birth of 


50% of Edwards’ biography. Shirley Tem- 
ple Black ran unsuccessfully for Congress. 
Later she was stricken with cancer, But 
the old iron whim exerted itself, and 
she began the second phase of her career. 
After regaining her health she was ap- 
pointed Gerald Ford’s Ambassador to 
Ghana and then US. chief of protocol. Ed- 
wards reports that no important assign- 
ments came in the Reagan years, “perhaps 
because Shirley had championed his then- 
rival George Bush in the early days 
of the 1980 presidential race.” Watch for 
the sequel. —By Stefan Kanfer 


only way she knew how, by continuing to | 
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their third child, what followed takes up | 








| each story continues Calvino's lifelong cam- 











New Territories 
UNDER THE JAGUAR SUN 

by Italo Calvino 

Translated by William Weaver 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
86 pages; $12.95 


aa] n devising a story, therefore, the first | 
thing that comes to my mind is an 
image,” explained Italo Calvino, Italy's 
master fabuljist, shortly before his death in 
1985. Some of his images—like that of the 
boy philosophe who scrambled up an oak 
and never descended again in The Baron 
in the Trees—became the emblems of mas- 
terpieces. But Calvino also crafted stories 
from even more pared-down beginnings. 
He built that dazzling picaresque of the 
mind, If on a Winter's Night a Traveler, 
from just the thought of an activity: read- 
ing. The protagonist has every book he be- 
gins taken from him 
and replaced by an- 
other. During his ad- 
ventures, ten first 
chapters parade by 
as Calvino creates a 
hilarious inventory 
of the possible in the 
modern novel. 

Under the Jaguar 
Sun, a slender collec- 
tion of three stories, 
grew from simpler 
roots still. Calvino’s 
intention was to write a book about the five 
senses. Though the sequence is incomplete, 





Calvino in 1985 


paign to add more territory to the empire of 
the imagination; each discloses marvels in 
regions that were presumed exhausted. 

In the title story, the tale of taste, a 
couple who are in an erotic “phase of rar- 
efaction” are vacationing in Mexico. They 
find a new mode of communication | 
through their experience of the fiery local 
cuisine. Its spiciness, they find, derives 
from the seasoning used by the early Indi- 
ans of the region for human sacrifices. Af- 
ter this revelation, the couple’s own dining 
becomes a kind of sacrament, the food of 
each becoming the substance of the other. 

Calvino explores hearing and smell 
with comparable insight and deftness. In 
A King Listens, a monarch whose power 
depends on his remaining glued to his 
throne becomes a paranoiac, his mind an 
echo chamber of suspicion, as he is de- 
prived of all stimuli—save for the aural— 
from beyond his hall. And in The Name, 
the Nose, three characters try to track 
down unknown women whose odors have 
intoxicated them. 

What Calvino would have done with 
sight and touch the reader can only con- 
jecture. That he or she will want to do so is 
just the sort of twist that Calvino, one of 
the century’s greatest imaginers, would | 
have loved. — By Daniel Benjamin 
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road, you want tires that can 
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Like our Norseman All 
Season. With a road gripping 
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in deadly smashups await inspection in California 


The Perils of Hot Pursuit 


Do police chases safeguard or jeopardize the public? 


he scene is de rigueur in any self- 

respecting cinematic crime thriller: an 
officer grabs the patrol-car mike and an- 
nounces, “Officers in hot pursuit.” Sirens 
blare, lights flash, hearts and motors race. 
Sometimes the chase is exhilarating, as in 
Bullitt. Sometimes it is comic, as in Smok- 


ey and the Bandit. \t invariably involves | 


smashups and high tension, but rarely does 
anyone get hurt. Alas, nothing could be 
further from reality. “The pursuit is a cop’s 
most deadly weapon other than a gun,” de- 
clares criminal-justice professor Geoffrey 


Alpert of the University of South Carolina. | 


Some believe it is deadlier. Says Erik Beck- 
man, professor of criminal justice at Michi- 
gan State University: “High-speed chases 
probably result in a greater toll in injuries 
and deaths than incidents involving police 
use of deadly force.” 

Systematic study of police chases has 
been scant, but three recent reviews of data 
from a number of states found that between 
17% and 45% of such pursuits ended in 
property damage, 14% to 23% in injury and 
up to 3% in a fatality. About two-thirds of 
the injuries and deaths occurred among oc- 
cupants of the pursued car; the rest were di- 
vided between officers and bystanders. 

Is such vehicular mayhem justified? 
Many police and some legal experts argue 
that high-speed chases help maintain re- 
spect for the law. Says Sergeant Jim Mattos, 
spokesman for the California Highway Pa- 
trol: “As soon as you develop a policy of no 
chases, then the only people who are going 
to stop are the honest ones.” Moreover, sup- 
porters insist, many chases end in the cap- 
ture and arrest of serious criminals. Asks 








Donald Schroeder, adjunct professor at 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice in 
Manhattan: “Ifit were the Son of Sam in the 
car that you were chasing, would you let him 
getaway?” 

Others scoff at the idea that most pur- 
suits involve fleeing ax murderers or 
worse. Half the time police are running 
after someone who has committed a mi- 
nor traffic violation. Such was the case in 
Philadelphia last month, when police 
sped after a car that ran a red light; the 
ten-block chase through a residential area 
ended in the deaths of a 52-year-old fa- 
ther of nine and an eleven-year-old girl. 

Why do motorists flee from the scenes 
of minor infractions? Panic, usually, says 
Michigan State’s Beckman. “They run be- 
cause they're driving Uncle Freddie's car, 
when Uncle Freddie told them not to. Or 
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Demolition derby: wrecked car lies by road after parkway race in New York 











they have a six-pack of beer in the car ; 
they're underage. Or they have an expi 
license. Or they have an outstanding w 
rant for nonsupport.” Most of the r 
away drivers are in their teens or ‘ 
while those doing the chasing tend to 
young, inexperienced officers. For 

cops, pursuits can spark up long hour: 


| dull patrol duty. In addition, “there | 


John Wayne syndrome,” notes Hut 
Williams, president of the Police Foun 
tion in Washington; police work attré 
some aggressive “risk takers” who are 
to get caught up in macho antics. 

Closer scrutiny of the benefits ; 
risks is leading police departments to 
pose tighter restrictions on high-sp 
chases. But the strongest impulse for cu 
ing the hit-the-accelerator tactic has bi 
financial. Since a 1978 U.S. Supre 
Court decision made it easier for citiz 
to sue municipalities, there has been 
upsurge in lawsuits nationwide. Attor 
Barry Waldman of Detroit has represe 
ed victims and their families in ten cha: 
The longest: a 22-mile, 90-m.p.h. r 
through residential streets that be; 
when a motorist ran a stop sign and en 
when his car killed a work-bou 
autoworker. The victim’s family wot 
judgment of $1 million against the poli 

Many police departments now h: 
written guidelines that require officer: 
notify headquarters as soon as they be 
a chase to report their reason for pur: 
and their speed and location at regular 
tervals. Monitoring supervisors can « 
off a chase if they consider it unwarran 
or when it threatens lives. In San Fran 
co, which enacted its chase policy se’ 
years ago, supervisors cancel 85% of 
pursuits by motorcycle cops. Dallas | 
posed strict chase rules two years ago. 1 
result: chases are down 12.5% since | 
year. If the trend continues, someday 
thrilling rides may be mainly confinec 
the silver screen — By Anastasia Toufe 
Reported by Careth Ellingson/Miami | 
Andrea Sachs/New York 





Are fleeing motorists mostly panicked innocents or felonious Sons of Sam? 
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| ATTENTION FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND ANNUITANTS 


“Mail Handlers Means 
Real Dental Coverage” 


If you’re looking for dental coverage 
this Open Season, compare the Mail 
Handlers dental schedule to any other plan’s 
before you make your decision. You'll see 
that Mail Handlers High Option has the 
comprehensive dental benefits you want at 
affordable rates. 

The Mail Handlers Benefit Plan also 
provides the quality hospital, surgical and 
other important benefits you need... without 
any large annual deductibles. And with 
Mail Handlers, you get the freedom to 
choose any qualified hospital, doctor or 
dentist. This means that you control the 
quality of your own health care. HMOs 
won't offer that! 

Once you compare, you'll see why 
people switch to and stay with the Mail 
Handlers Benefit Plan. 


Compare these low rates 
with other High Option Plans! 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Self $ 10.96 Self and9 28230 


per pay period Family per pay period 








POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Self and $ 7. 0 7 


per pay period Family per pay period 


This is a summary of the features of the Mail Handlers 
Benefit Plan. Before making a final decision, please read 
the Plan's officially approved brochure (RI 71-7). All 
benefits are subject to the definitions, limitations and 
exclusions set, forth in the official brochure. 

All Federal and Postal Employees and Annuitants are 
eligible to enroll. An annual $30 associate membership 
fee will be billed to you 


For more information call toll-free: 


1-800-468-2958 


The Mail Handlers 
Benefit Plan 








The choice of people who compare 














From People Magazine... 





An Explosive Hour 
Of Headline-Making 
Television! 


Hosted by Jane Wallace, with special commentary by 


. Richard Burton's National Public Radio humorist Tom Bodett. 
Secret Diaries 
Intimate details of the tumultuous on- 
again, off-again Taylor-Burton love affair. 
* Angela Lansbury: 
On Top of the World 
An exclusive interview, plus a vivid 
retrospective of her legendary career. 
* Prince Charles is 40! 
What lies ahead for the future King 





magazine ™ on tv 





MONDAY, 
Saran NOVEMBER 14TH, 
* Oprah Winfrey: 
Slim, Trim and In Love 10PM EASTERN 
(9pm central) 


How she lost all that weight to win 


her man! CBS-TV 


How 





to solve. 


the energy crisis. 


If you're like a lot of people 
the energy crisis has nothing to do 
with oil embargos and solar power. 

You're suflering from a per- 
sonal energy shortage. You know, no 
pep, no get-up-and-go, no spunk. 

The reason for this phenom- 
enon? Lack of exercise. 





Exercise equals energy. 





Research has proven that 
people who exercise on a regular 
basis have more stamina and feel 
better about themselves. 

And health and fitness ex- 
perts agree that no form of exercise 
is more efficient and effective than 
cross-country skiing. Not walking, 
running, rowing, or biking. 





NordicTrack’ gets you 
back on the right track. 


NordicTrack simply duplicates 
the cross-country skiing motion, 
but you don't have to know how to 





cross-country ski to use it 

This no-impact, total body 
workout provides a better cardio- 
vascular workout than exercise 
bikes, rowers, and treadmills 


You burn more calories. 
You have more energy. 





With NordicTrack, you can 
burn more calories in a 20-minute 
workout than with any other type 
of exercise machine 

Plus, you'll feel stronger, 
more alert, and less stressed-out 





Why NordicTracks never 
show up at garage sales. 





People love their Nordic- 
Tracks. In fact, 7 out of 10 owners 
are still using their machines more 
than 3 times a week, 5 years after 
purchasing one 

So call NordicTrack. 

But do it soon. Before you 
run out of gas for good 


4 
Free Brochure & Video. | 
Call Toll Free 1-800-328-5888. | 
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| In Canada 1-800-433-9582 | 
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A Hard Nose and a Short Skirt 





Two cases raise questions about a woman's on-the-job style 


i n My Fair Lady, Henry Higgins put the 
question in a bouncing lyric: “Why 
| can’t a woman ... [ta-ta-ta-dum] ... be 
more like a man?” Last week the U.S. Su- 
preme Court heard arguments in a major 
sex-discrimination case, Price Water- 
house v. Hopkins, that touches on some 
further questions that Professor Higgins 
never got to. Can a woman be too much 
like a man, at least in the eyes of some 
male colleagues? And if her career suffers 
because she strikes them as gruff and 
hard-nosed, is she being penalized for 
qualities that might be treated as assets in 
| amale? 

In 1978 Ann Hopkins was hired as a 
manager in the Washington office of 
Price Waterhouse, the giant nationwide 
accounting firm. Four years later, she was 
nominated for promotion to partnership, 
the only woman among 88 candidates 
that year. She looked like a winner. De- 
spite the demands that go with being the 
mother of three children, she had helped 
bring in between $34 million and $44 mil- 
lion in business to the firm and had billed 
more hours in the preceding year than 
any other candidate. 

But Hopkins, 44, also garnered some 
biting written evaluations from partners 
who branded her “macho,” foulmouthed 
and harsh to co-workers. One said she 
needed to take a “course at charm 
school.’ Her candidacy was put on hold 
for a year. Afterward, a partner who was 
one of her biggest supporters advised her 
that she might improve her chances if she 
learned to walk, talk and dress “more 
femininely wear makeup, have her 
hair styled and wear jewelry.” 

Eventually, Hopkins left the firm and 
brought suit, contending that the promo- 
tion process had violated Title VII of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, which prohibits job 
discrimination. Pointing to the terms used 
to describe her in the written evaluations, 
she argued that she was a victim of sexual 
stereotyping by male partners who ex- 
pected women to be sweet and concilia- 
tory and who bridled at any departure 
from that image. “To be difficult to work 
with is somewhat in the eye of the behold- 
er,” she says. “We had difficult jobs 
to do.” 

Price Waterhouse countered that her 
evaluations merely described her on-the- 
job demeanor in terms like those applied 
to some male candidates whose manner 
had also prevented them from making 
partner. “Do the words used show sexual 
discrimination?” asks Kathryn Oberly, 
an attorney for Price Waterhouse. “Or do 
they just accurately describe her?” 











Tough-talking Hopkins was denied partnership 


Male colleagues suggested charm school 





The specific question before the Su- 
preme Court is a technical one, but it may 
crucially affect the future of discrimina- 
tion cases, especially those involving gen- 
der bias. In the past it has usually been up 
to the plaintiff to prove that an employer 
was guilty of discrimination. 
Two lower courts found that 
Hopkins had not proved 
conscious discrimination by 
Price Waterhouse. But they 
also found that the promo- 
tion system was so infected 
with biased notions about 
women that the burden of 
proof should be shifted to the 
firm to compel it to show 
that stereotypes played no 
role in the decision to reject 
Hopkins. 

Ifthe Supreme Court up- 
holds those rulings, Hopkins 
will be entitled to a new 
hearing to determine what 
compensation she is owed, 
and employers in general 
will have to work harder to 
defend themselves against 
discrimination claims. That 
change could be especially 
important in cases involving 
higher job levels like part- 
nerships or executive slots, 
where promotions are often 
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Taylor: Dressed for court? 











decided upon by groups of executives, 
whose motives can be hard for plaintiffs 
to separate and pin down. 

Hopkins’ suit dramatizes the dilemma 
faced by many professional women who 
attempt to walk the narrow line between 
appearing serious and seeming overly se- 
vere. “Men in fields that have long been | 
dominated by males tend to expect wom- 
en to act both feminine and businesslike,” | 
says Herma Hill Kay, a sex-discrimina- 
tion expert at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. “I think they don’t realize 
they're sending out conflicting messages.” 

Ironically, the Hopkins case has ar- 
rived at the high court at around the 
same time a related but different dispute 
may be heading toward a courtroom in 
Florida. Until recently, Brenda Taylor 
was an assistant state attorney in 
Broward County, Fla. But earlier this 
year she was reprimanded by her boss, 
John Countryman, because of the 
clothes she favored for court appear- 
ances. Taylor, 25, has a penchant for 
short skirts, designer blouses, ornate 
jewelry and spike heels with colored ho- 
siery. She says she has a flair for fash- 
ion. Countryman told her she looked 
like a “bimbo.” In September, after Tay- 
lor complained to the federal Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, she 
was fired. Though told that the dismissal 
reflected her poor job performance, she 
insists it was discrimination: “This is 
something that should not happen to any- 
body in this day and age.” 

In general, the law permits offices to 
establish dress codes, so long as they im- 
pose equivalent restrictions upon both 
sexes, Taylor's office has such a code, 
which mandates conserva- 
tive dress for all. Though her 
fashion judgment may be 
subject to question, her com- 
plaint illustrates how the 
right image for working 
women is still unsettled. 
“Almost anything you wear 
runs the risk of looking like 
you're trying to appear just 
like a man, or too feminine,” 
says University of Miami 
law school professor Mary 
Coombs. Still, common 
sense would seem to rule 
out some costumes. Says 
dean Roger Abrams of the 
Nova University Center for 
the Study of Law in Fort 
Lauderdale: “I think nei- 
ther a man nor a woman 
can be outright sexy and be 
an attorney.” Wait until 
they hear that over at L.A. 
Law. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/ 
Washington and Andrea Sachs/ 
New York 
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FREE 1000 MILE ROAD TEST 





“IF THESE TREDLOC RADIALS AREN'T THE BEST TIRES YOU’ VE EVER 


PUT ON YOUR CAR, WE'LL BUY THEM BACK.” 


First, let me tell you I think so much of these 
tires I put them on my own car. 

They are the finest performance tires Sears has 
ever offered, and our reputation in tires goes back to 
when our sales of steel-belted radials made them the 
standard of America. 


STRONGER THAN STEEL AND 
INFINITELY MORE FLEXIBLE. 


RoadHandler® Tredloc’ radials employ a unique 
revolutionary technology in tire construction: a belt 
woven of one continuous interlocking band of Du Pont 


















f fan Gene J. Stroner, 


Vice President, Sears Automotive 


Kevlar® aramid. It’s five times stronger than steel of 
the same weight. 

Asa result, Sears can confidently give the Tredloc 
“T” series a limited tread wear-out warranty of 50,000 
miles, and road hazard coverage 
for 50,000 miles, at no additional 
charge. Plus give you a full year of 
free emergency tire change road 
service coverage.* 


ALL SEASON 
PERFORMANCE. 


This is an all-season tire for your family car that you 
can trust on wet or dry roads, evenin snow. But it’s more; 
it's also an all-season performance tire. The Tredloc “T” 
has been speed-certified at 118 
miles per hour. The Tredloc “H;’ 
an even more advanced version 
of this remarkable tire, hasbeen Hi 
speed-certified at 130 miles ; 
per hour. 

Now were not suggesting anyone drive at those 
speeds, but it’s reassuring to know this certification 
has been earned by tires you'll be relying on for 
responsive cornering, braking, and handling at 
normal highway speeds. 

It’s another way Sears installs confidence. 





The unique Tredloc belt, 
designed for performance 


T Tested at speeds 

up to 118.1 mph 
Tested at speeds 
up to 130.0 mph 


Speed ratings like these measure 
atire’s ultimate strength 





FREE 1,000 MILE ROAD TEST 


We are so confident about the 
performance of RoadHandler Tredloc 
radials, we'll make you this offer. 

Put a set on your car and drive them 
for up to 1,000 miles 

If by then you dont agree that they 
are the best overall performance tires youve 
ever had, Sears will buy them back for 
exactly the price you paid. No questions. 


—— — p 


























Take us up on this offer. How often 
does a performance tire let you test its 
promises on the road? 
RoadHandler Tredloc radials. You 
shouldn't be without them. 
And you can only get them at Sears. 


worth 
anda lot more. 
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JLLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY ISTVAN BANYAI 





Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


tlooks as if my candidate for President is 

going to lose this election. If so, he will be 
constrained to be graceful about it. Not la- 
boring under any such constraint, I am free 
to say that the voters—or at least a majority 
of them—are idiots, betrayers of their coun- 
try’s future, misperceivers of their own best 
interests, ignorant about the issues, gulled 
by slick lies. Unless, of course, there’s an- 
upset. In that case, the voters have magnifi- — 
cently exercised their ingrained pop 
wisdom, vindicated the faith of the Found- — 
ing Fathers, demonstrated the innate ge- 
nius of democracy, etc., etc., etc. I knew it 
all along. Regarding my candidate for Sen- 
ator, kindly reverse those two explosions of 
prejudice. 

It’s widely considered a breach of democratic etiquette 
to question the collective wisdom of the electorate. To sug- 
gest that the voters are wrong, let alone to characterize 
their error in more melodramatic terms, opens you up to 
charges of élitism. The contention that people have been 
misled or manipulated, wrote one smug supporter of the 
probable winner shortly before the election, “reveals an 
extraordinary contempt for the political intelligence of the 
public.” 

The electorate’s decision is held to be self-validating. 
However knowledgeable or ignorant, focused or distracted, 
reflective or scatterbrained they may be individually, the 
voters collectively are always wise. Political pundits who 
have been concentrating for months on the shallowest and 
most mechanistic aspects of the election campaign—tactics, 
commercials, “likability” and so on—will switch gears on 
Election Day and begin interpreting 
the “message” of the election in the 
most grandiose philosophical terms. 
Reports of the candidates’ strategies for 
appealing to various groups or regions 
of the country will be replaced by theo- 
ries about what an undifferentiated 
mass called “the people” was trying to 
say. These theories will often be of such 
exotic sophistication that no single one 
of the people, let alone all of the people, 
could possibly have thought of them be- 
fore voting. 

Foremost among the theorizers will be supporters of the 
winner, who will reject any notion that their man’s victory 
might be due to their own vigorous exertions of the previous 
few months. It was, instead, they will argue, a fundamental 
and clearheaded rejection of the “values” represented by the 
loser. And the neutral political observers will agree: an elec- 
tion loss is supposed to force losers to reconsider not merely 
their political strategy but their fundamental beliefs. 

Yet why should this be so? As a matter of logic, it makes 
no sense. Serious beliefs derive from serious reflection, over 
a long time. A serious thinker should always be open to 
counterarguments from those who disagree, but the mere 
fact of disagreement, however widespread, shouldn't count 
for much. 

The real insult to democracy, it seems to me, is to treat it 


Democracy Can Goof 


One problem with 
American politics is that 
it is dominated by people 
who don’t hold any belief 

deeply enough to 
withstand evidence that 

the majority believes 
the opposite 


as some sort of tennis game where victory is 

the definitive judgment on the players. And 

the real insult to the electorate is the pa- 

tronizing attitude that it is a sort of lumber- 

ing collective beast, immune from error be- 

cause it reaches its judgments through some 

mystical process that is beyond rational dis- 

course, rather than an amalgam of individ- 

uals, each one fully capable of being right 
and being wrong. 

The commentator who sneers that it 
shows “contempt for the political intelli- 
gence of the public” to suggest that the vot- 
ers may have been duped is a highbrow in- 
tellectual who wouldn’t dream of reaching 
his own political judgments based on the in- 
formation and level of argument offered to 

the voters by his candidate. (Or mine, for that matter.) Who 
is showing real contempt for the public? Those who question 
the infallible wisdom of the majority, or those who hold the 
voters to a lower intellectual standard than they hold them- 
selves to? Who is more “élitist’’? 

I extend every voter who votes differently from me the 
courtesy of serious disagreement: I think you're wrong. You 
may well have been misled or underinformed or intellectual- 
ly lazy, or you may be highly informed and thoughtful but 
have a faulty analysis, or you may have acted out of narrow, 
unpatriotic self-interest, or you may just be a fool. But what- 
ever the reason, you blew it. In my opinion. And I take de- 
mocracy seriously enough that my own decision on how to 
vote was the result ofa lengthy intellectual process that is not 
going to reverse itself overnight on Nov. 8 just because a ma- 
jority of voters disagrees with me. Finally, although I am al- 
ways open to dissuasion about my polit- 
ical beliefs, and more than open to 
suggestions on how to make those be- 
liefs more salable to others, I have 
enough respect for the political intelli- 
gence of the public that I hope a major- 
ity may come to agree with me the next 
time around. 

One problem with American poli- 
tics is that it is dominated by people— 
the candidates usually and their advis- 
ers almost invariably—who don’t hold 
any belief deeply enough to withstand 
evidence that the majority believes the opposite. Sincerely 
holding unpopular beliefs is something you accuse your op- 
ponent of, an accusation that is generally false. 

The theory of democracy is not that the voters are always 
right. Nothing about voting magically assures a wise result, 
and for a citizen to dissent from the majority’s choice in an 
election is no more élitist than for a Supreme Court Justice to 
dissent from his or her colleagues’ judgment in some case. 
The proper form of democratic piety was nicely expressed by 
Senator Warren Rudman during the [ran-contra hearings 
(explaining why the illegal secret funding of the contras of- 
fended him, although he favored contra aid himself). “The 
American people.” he said, “have the constitutional right to 
be wrong.” You can value and honor that right without 
cheering every exercise of it. ca 
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“You'll get a lifetime of home comfort 
from Bryant’s new ‘thinking’ gas furnace. 
I’ve seen the tests that prove it.” 


Gen. Chuck Yeager, Test Pilot 


Bryant announces a major advance in home com- 
fort: the Plus 90i—the “‘thinking’”’ gas furnace. It 
has an electronic brain that constantly monitors 
and adjusts its performance to deliver a more even 
level of warmth than you’ ve ever experienced. 

Along with greater comfort, you’ll enjoy lower 
energy bills. Because this is the most efficient 
Bryant furnace ever made. Not only does it use 
less gas, it also uses 80% less electricity than con- 
ventional furnaces. 

To make sure you get this outstanding perfor- 
mance and economy year after year, the entire 
furnace, as well as each individual component, is 
thoroughly tested. One example is the “‘cycle-run”’ 
test the furnace must complete 10,000 times. 

And, to express our confidence in the Plus 90i’s 


Gas. America’s best energy value. 


© 1988 American Gas Association 
















dependability, we back the heat exchanger with a 
lifetime limited warranty. 

One talk with your Bryant dealer and we’re 
sure you'll want a “thinking” gas furnace. After 
all, this is the furnace that convinced Chuck 
Yeager it’s got the right stuff. 

For the name of your nearest Bryant 


dealer, call 1.800-HOT-SALE. 
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The right stuff to last. 






For comfort you 
can afford, choose gas— 
America’s favorite way to heat 





This is undeniably one of the 
most attractive travel packages 
around. The new Oldsmobile 
Eighty-Eight Royale. 

Unlike so many other of 


Now every touris 





today’s automobiles, this family ing system and supplemental 

car still has comfortable room _ inflatable restraint system on 

for six. With velour seats, four- the driver side. 

season air conditioning and The very responsive 3800 

AM/FM stereo, all standard. V6 engine, with sequential 
Equally comforting are the port fuel injection, provides 

available Teves anti-lock brak- — the power. While front-wheel 














can tly tirst class, 


drive and four-wheel indepen- Eighty-Eight Royale. Next time Box 14238, Lansing, Michigan 
dent suspension provide agility. an airline offers youa travel 48901. Better yet, visit your 


For those who preferan — upgrade, tell them you've local dealer for a test drive. 
aggressive road feel,aspecial already got one. 
Touring Car Ride and Handling For more information, The New Generation of 


Suspension Package is available. write: Oldsmobile Eighty-Eight il 
The new Oldsmobile Royale Catalog, Post Office B OLDSMOBILE 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
: yh 10'n mg‘ tar’ ‘07mg nicotine av. per ge 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85—100's Box: 11 mg “‘tar: a" 
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